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The 

é UNSTINTED 
Testing PRAISE 
: 


ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


@ NEW YORK TIMES: “ This brill- 
oS iantly gifted author is certainly the peer 
of any one now actively engaged in 

writing novels.” 


@ BUFFALO EXPRESS: 
“Everywhere it is conceded that ‘The 
Testing of Diana Mallory’ is the great 
novel of the year. 


e 
lana @ CHICAGO JOURNAL: 
“Diana is more spontaneous than any 
other woman drawn by Mrs. Ward.” 


BROOKLYN ‘TIMES: “Of all that 
notable gallery of characters none is more 
appealing, certainly none more lovable, 

Mallory sceoeaces 
@SAN_ FRANCISCO CHRONICLE: 
“ By far the strongest story in its purely 


human appeal that Mrs. Ward has 
written.” 


gq NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE: 
“Mrs. Ward grows in depth of human 
feeling, She has never written a book 
A New Novel by so full of the red-ripe of the heart nor 
created a heroine of so lovable a per- 
sonality.” 


Mrs. Humphry q BOSTON | HERALD: “Many will 


in Testing of Diana 
Ward Mallory’ the crown of this distinguish- 
ed writer’s literary efforts.” 


q CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN: 
Mrs, Ward has never drawn a heroine 
who makes such an appeal to human 
sympathies as Diana Mallory.” 


@ PHILADELPHIA RECORD: 
“Better than anything she has done 
before.” 











A BEAUTIFUL BOOK 


By MARY ANDERSON 
A Few Memortes 


“T have,as Iam aware, no literary skill, and assured- 
ly do not wish for further publicity. I am content to 
be forgotten, except by such friends as I hope will 
always keep a place for me in their hearts. But it 
seems to me reasonable to believe that my experience 
may be of some service to those who have, or think they 
have, an aptitude for acting.”” These are the open- 
ing words of “A Few Memories.” 


Portrait. 8vo, $2.50 


Marchesi and Musre 


Passages from the life of a famous singing- 
teacher. With an introduction by Massenet. 


Frankly and agreeably written, without conceit, 
but with no affected self - depreciation. Several 
chapters in the volume are devoted to Madam Mar- 
chesi’s ideas upon music and the art of teaching. 


INustrated. Post 8vo, $2.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 

















A STRIKING 
NEW NOVEL 


A Spirit in Prison 


By ROBERT HICHENS 


Author of 
** The Garden of Allah,’’ ‘‘ The Call of the Blood.” 





—a book with all the atmospheric power 

of Hichens’s great masterpiece. A 
SPIRIT IN PRISON is a new wonder work 
with the charm of a fresh, new story. The 
scene is Italy. Human love is as sunny as its 
skies, and the bursts of passion are like the sudden 
storms that break over its blue lakes.  Italy’s 
people, its shores and islands, are brought to all 
but sight and sound in these pages. The love 
story involves an English woman, her husband 


and her daughter in a gripping way. 





Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE WHOLE FAMILY 


A New Novel 








William Dean Howells By Henry van Dyke 

Mary E. Wilkins Freeman Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
John Kendrick Bangs TWELVE Elizabeth Jordan 
MaryR. Shipman Andrews | NOTED | Edith Wyatt 

Mary Stewart Cutting AUTHORS Mary Heaton Vorse 
Alice Brown Henry James 




















/ This is a strangely exciting story which 


of the engagement of a delightful young 
American girl and the way her family takes 
it. The curious thing is that, while twelve 
distinguished authors have written it, it 
reads straight-away with breathless gallop- 
ing. Each author wrote a chapter. 

In chapter number one Mr. Howells pre- 
sents the father so genially that our interest 
in the family gets a firm foundation. Mrs. 
Freeman and the other authors follow, each 
representing a member of this delightful 
American family. 


ilustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & Brotners, New York 
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ERE is, at last, another “Garden of Allah” . 
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rather runs away with one. It is the story q 
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WHERE MANY THOUSANDS PERISHED 









THE WATER FRONT OF MESSINA, SICILY, WHICH RECEIVED THE FIRST IMPACT OF THE DEVASTATING TIDAL 
WAVE THAT, FOLLOWING THE EARTHQUAKE, ENGULFED THE CITY AND DESTROYED MOST OF ITS INHABITANTS 
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Comment 


The Earthquake 

Pretty much all we get in the way of news from 
Messina and the region thereabout is a picture 
seen dimly through smoke and dust, vague and 
blurred in outlines and indefinite in extent, but 
packed close and full with horrors. The American 
prints a cabled letter from a son-in-law of Marion 
Crawrorp, who got into Messina. He writes: 

No words can describe adequately the horrors that 
met us everywhere. At every step the ground was 
strewn with dead bodies and fragments of corpses 
torn to pieces. The air was filled with one long 
moaning, which sometimes sighed out from beneath 
the ruins where thousands still lie buried alive, but 
which was continually swelled by the cries of the 
wounded and dying in countless narrow streets. 

The stench was indescribable, and everywhere fires 

burned steadily among the ruins, consuming the dead 
and living together and filling the air with the horrible 
fumes of burning flesh. 
That is the general picture more or less sub- 
stantiated by other reporters. The most news 
comes from Messina, where are the most people, 
and where most work is being done. It is im- 
possible to realize yet what has happened, much 
less to sum up the loss. The deaths seem to ap- 
proach 200,000; the destruction of property has 
been roughly estimated at a billion dollars. The 
work that is being done is to rescue survivors from 
the ruins and from starvation; to shelter the home- 
less, do what is possible for the injured and the 
sick, and deport the helpless population as fast 
as possible from the whole earthquake region. 
For this enormous work the means, of course, are 
dreadfully inadequate. British, German, Russian, 
and Italian war-ships that happened to be near by 
are said to have taken aboard more than 10,000 
injured persons: Italian troops are burying the 
dead. The resources of the Italian government, 
of the church. and of private charity are being 
used to the utmost, and the machinery of the 
Red Cross societies in all countries is at work 
to organize and speed relief. The readiest means 
for Americans to help their Italian brethren is 
by prompt gifts of money, which will be forwarded 
by the American Red Cross, whose headquarters in 
New York are at 500 Fifth Avenue. Already, as 
we write, large sums have been contributed here, 
and an appropriation is expected from Congress. 
Our fleet of war-ships now at Suez can be sent to 
Messina if the Italian government desires it, and 
one or two naval supply-ships are already on the 
way there from this country. The value of war- 
ships at Messina is that they can get there, and 
that they carry supplies, hospitals, doctors, and dis- 
ciplined men for shore duty, besides transporta- 
tion in emergeney for survivors. Our fleet, how- 
ever, is still far off, and very likely all that it could 
do will be done by agencies nearer at hand. The 
great service our country will do to Italy at this 
time will probably be the involuntary one of pro- 
viding new homes for numbers of emigrants from 
shaken Calabria and Sicily. 











The Theology of Earthquakes 

The theological side of earthquakes, having 
been exhaustively discussed so lately, after the 
shaking down of San Francisco, will hardly be 
thrashed out again in this country over the 
Sicilian disaster, though of course it will lead to 
some very remarkable preachments and inferences 
in southern Italy. Theologically, earthquakes 
differ only in degree and details from boils. Both 
are due to physical causes. Both come when they 
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get ready, without any perceptible consideration 
for humankind, and discommode the just and 
the unjust without a shadow of discrimination. 
One affects the external surface of the bodies of 
men, the other the crust of the earth men live 
on. Both are-due to underlying physical causes, 
and both—since they happen—are compatible 
with the theory that the management of the uni- 
verse is benevolent and governed by law. The 
liveliest philosophical suggestion that earthquakes 
make is of the unfinished and progressive condi- 
tion of all things here. Not even the earth itself 
is done, or nearly done, much less the peoples on 
it and their civilizations. The whole great 
machine grinds steadily on as it has done for ages 
immemorial, with enormous annual destruction 
and waste, as always, and enormous reproduction 
and repair. Now and then there comes an un- 
usual jolt in the machinery, with consequences 
to human creatures that fill us with horror, and, 
happily, with sympathy, and leave a record and 
a story that go down the centuries. But it is 
all as much a part of the day’s work of this world 
as the fifty-odd million deaths that happen every 
year and the piecemeal destruction that preys 
continually on the works of man. There is no 
visible net profit in earthquakes, but the per- 
petual destruction, of which they are a detail, 
is the price of progress. Mankind fights its way 
upward, fights all the destructive forces of nature 
—hunger, thirst, cold, heat, poisons, disease, and 
the violence of the elements and the creatures; 
fights men for freedom and dominion, and grows 
strong and wise on it, until, as knowledge and 
power increase, man comes to better discrimina- 
tion as to what is worth fighting for, and little 
by little the violence and the cruelty fade out of 
his strife, the moral standards of his activities 
are raised, waste lessens, production and distribu- 
tion improve, and progress begins to gallop where 
it used to walk. 


A Momentous Decision 

Two weeks from to-day, by order of the 
Commander-in-chief of all our armies and navies, 
two eruisers will steam out of Charleston harbor 
bound for Panama. One will bear the President- 
elect, some engineers and camp-followers, and 
their various straw hats and pajamas. The other 
will go as a sort of public-service detective, cleared 
for action and ready at a moment’s notice to repel 
a hostile attack from any such long, low, rakish 
eraft as the Liberty (J. Putirzer commanding), 
now cruising in the waters thereabout. Prepara- 
tions seem ample for the accomplishment of every 
purpose except to determine what is best to be 
done about the big ditch. -As to that, one vital 
question awaits the decision of Mr. Tarr. Shall 
work be continued upon a lock canal as now pro- 
jected and under way, or shall the sea-level plan be 
substituted? The Board of Engineers appointed 
by President Roosrtvett in 1905 was unable to 
agree. Eight members, comprising five engineers 
designated hy European governments and three 
Americans appointed by the President — Maj.- 
Gen. Georce W. Davis, Witttam Barcuay Par- 
sons, and WituiamM H. Burr—voted for the sea- 
level plan, and five Americans declared for the 
lock system. The President forced the adoption 
of the minority report by threatening to veto the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation bill if it should carry 
a rider providing for a sea-level canal. He based 
his action upon the minority report that the lock 
eanal could be built in eight years for $140,000,000, 
whereas the sea-level construction would require 
twelve or more years and cost $272,000,000. He 
felt that quick results were essential, and subse- 
quently went to Panama in person to start the 
dirt flying. Three of the eight years have passed, 
nearly $150,000,000 (including $50,000,000 paid 
to the old companies and Panama and WILLIAM 
Netson CroMWELL) has been expended, and Sec- 
retary CortTetyou calls for an appropriation of 
$35,000,000*to “continue the work.” Meanwhile, 
a considerable amount of dirt has flown one way 
or another, but the stupendous Gatun dam, designed 
to hold 110 square miles of water 135 feet above 
sea-level, has not even been begun, and recent 
official reports seem to corroborate the judgment of 
the eight engineers that it cannot be built to stand 


upon a foundation of blue clay. Whether the . 
‘authorized to proffer, with the understanding, 


experiment shall be made at whatever cost is the 
question which Mr. Tarr is going to decide. To 
enable him to form a judgment he will have the 
advice of the accompanying engineers appointed 
by the President. We hope that they are compe- 
tent and unprejudieed experts and that there is 
nothing in the persistent rumor that all were pro- 
posed by one long ago committed as definitely as 
the President himself to the lock system. One 


4. 


fact is certain. The importance of Mr. Tart’s 
decision, involving a total ultimate expenditure 
of possibly one thousand millions of dollars, ean 
hardly be overestimated as bearing upon his own 
reputation for prudence and sagacity or the wel- 
fare of the country which he has served so well 
in the past. And we repeat unhesitatingly that 
he could not do a wiser act in a contingency so 
momentous than to obtain, if possible, the: judg- 
ment of the one man—Mr. E. H. Harrman— 
whose pre-eminence among the great constructors 
of the present time is universally recognized. 


The Irritating Newspapers 

We regret the necessity of recording the fact 
that the pertinacious newspapers continue to an- 
noy Future-Brother Roosrvert by their repre- 
hensible conduct. While acting as President, Mr. 
YoosEVELT has felt that he belonged to the people 
and has submitted with the utmost patience to 
flagrant invasions by both photographers and de- 
scriptive writers of the privacy which he craves. 
It is computed that nine million, seven hun- 
dred and thirteen thousand, eight hundred and 
seventy-six snapshots have been taken at him dur- 
ing the past three years. The best and most fa- 
vorably known of these photographs are those 
which portray him in the act of making daring 
leaps over twelve-rail fences, position erect, hat 
well over eyes, both hands firmly grasping the 
reins, coat-tails flying in heaven’s breezes. In 
order to meet the inordinate demands of the cam- 
era fiends, it was necessary, on one occasion, to 
postpone a cabinet session for the jumps. Of 
many life-size paintings that have been made, the 
most satisfying shows the Colonel of the Rough 
Riders riding a fiery charger up San Juan 
hill and seattering the Spanish soldiers to right 
and left with waving sabre and spitting revolver. 
Unfortunately this cannot be exhibited for several 
hundred years, as the present is too close in point 
of time to fully establish the historical accuracy 
of the representation. The other paintings are 
of the frock-coat variety, tame and uninteresting. 
SARGEN’’S, in particular, we understand, was 
roundly condemned by Mr. WititAMm RanpboLPpH 
Hearst, the distinguished art critic, who recently 
inspected the collection while engaging in friend- 
ly discourse with the subject. The only hope, we 
are told, is that time may soften the color effects. 


Sailing under Difficulties 

Meanwhile, no more portraits will be painted 
until something happens in Africa to afford a 
suitable background for a spirited production. 
This much the President can ordain successfully, 
but the camera fiends are uncontrollable. And 
there is the root of the present annoyance. When 
Secretary Lors announced the Hunt, he let it be 
known that the Expedition will leave these shores 
in March, but he carefully refrained from men- 
tioning the name of the ship upon which it will 
sail. The purpose was to insure the privacy of 
which the President has been so long deprived 
and to which he feels that he will be entitled 
after March 4th. It was a thoughtful but vain 
precaution. The fact has already become known 
at the White House that newspapers have re- 
served passage for scores of reporters and pho- 
tographers on both the Koenig Albert, which sails 
for Naples on March 18th, and the Hamburg, 
which starts on March 23d, just in time to catch 
the Mombosa boat from the Italian port. It has 
even been hinted that Brother Putirzer will as- 
sume personal direction of one corps and Brother 
Larran of the other. The President is naturally 
displeased by these harassing rumors and,’ a¢cord- 
ing to the Times, is trying to devise a way to 
cireumvent them, in order to give to Brothers 
Hearst and Lyman Apportr a monopoly of the il- 
lustrations of his Acts while Aboard Ship. But 
one effective solution of the difficulty has as yet 
been suggested. That is to go direct to Mombosa 
on a private yacht. And that raises the question, 
who will furnish the yacht? Laird Carnecir has 
one, but it isn’t big enough to bear the ammuni- 
tion. Mr. J. P. Morcan’s Corsair or Mr. H. H. 
Rocers’ Kanawha would serve admirably, but 
both are out of commission temporarily. The 
one most readily available, with steam already up, 
is Mr. Josepn Putirzer’s Liberty, which we are 


however, that the owner be spared the pleasure of 
accompanying the party. This condition, we fear, 
will not be acceptable to the President, and we 
hardly know what to propose. If Mr. E. H. Har- 
RIMAN possessed a suitable craft, the problem could 
be solved easily by two practical men getting to- 
gether again, but unfortunately his conveyances 
consist chiefly of private cars and sulkies, which 
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are obviously unfitted for travel upon the ocean 
waves. 
A Cruiser for the Hunt 

Why should not President Tarr return the com- 
pliment extended to him by President RoosEVvELT 
in connection with his Panama trip and tender 
a couple of cruisers? Some battleships could go 
along, too, if deemed necessary to afford protec- 
tion from possible attacks by ferocious porpoises. 
Anyhow, after wrestling with the problem for sev- 
eral days, this is the best suggestion we can offer, 
and we have no doubt whatever that its adoption 
would meet with general approval. The question 
of expense need not be considered. No investment 
is too large that will tend to accelerate the pres- 
ent trend toward prosperity. Moreover, despite 
the dearth of news that will ensue from the De- 
parture, nothing should be permitted to interfere 
with the craving of Science and the Smithsonian 
Institution for some stuffed lallapaloosas of the 
galloping species. 


Getting Ready 

The preparations,; meanwhile, preceed apace. 
Last week the Rifle arrived. It is of one hundred 
horse-power and six cylinders, and guaranteed to 
be shot to preserve and not to kill. On Wednesday, 
according to the Associated Press, a deadly aim 
was taken across the Potomac when nobody was 
looking, and the bullet was found three days later 
in the cow pasture of Henry Gassaway Davis, 
high among the hills of West Virginia. The test, 
though severe, was pronounced satisfactory in 
every respect by Major Mearns, U.S.A., retired, 
who applied salve to the unshaken shoulder. An 
unhappy dispute arose over paying for the powder 
used, Director WatcotT insisting that it was a 
proper charge against the fund provided by the 
anonymous patrons of the Smithsonian Institution. 
His claim, however, was promptly disallowed, and 
the principle was definitely and irrevocably -es- 
tablished that only shots that produce results 
shall be charged to that account. Not many misses 
are anticipated. ‘There continues to be no appre- 
hension of danger from wild beasts or fleas, every 
member of the party being still in prime condi- 
tion and a fine rifle-shot. The mosquito netting 
will be tested on Thursday of next week under 
the expert supervision of Senator Joun Kean, of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


At Sea 

The following itinerary for observance on ship- 
board has been arranged to provide the complete 
rest prescribed by Major Mearns, U.S.A., retired: 


5 aA.M.—Rise and ablute. 5.20.—Walk ten times 
around the deck with Hetier. 5.45.—Read_ three 
poems by RicHaArD WATSON GILDER. 6 A.M.—Hearty 
breakfast. 6.45.—Meditate. 6.47.—Inspect ammuni- 
tion. Shoot sea-gulls if any in sight. 7 aA.mM.—Study 
wireless telegraphy. Receive and send messages. 7.30. 
—Converse with Lorine. 8 A.M.—Compose editorial 
for Outlook. 8.30.—Oil guns. 9 A.M.—Climb mainmast 
to look for whales. 9.30.—Shufileboard. 9.45.—Take 
charge of engine-room. 10.15.—Shake hands’ with en- 
gineers. 10.20.—Visit steerage. Converse with return- 
ing immigrants. 11 A.M.—Chicken broth. 11.15.—In- 
spect ship accompanied by captain, mate, purser, doctor, 
and miscellaneous passengers. 12 noon.—Take observa- 





tion. Decide on day’s run. 12.15.—Refleet. 12.17.— 
Throw rings. 12.50.—Study political economy. 12.55. 
Ablute. 1 p.m.—Moderate luncheon. Poland and hun- 


yadi mixed. 1.30.— Rest. 1.32.— Walk ten times 
around deck with Kermit. 1.50.—Revolver practice. 
2.15.—Shovel coal. Shake hands with stokers. 3 
P.M.—Visit reading-room. Revise catalogue. 3.30.— 
Prepare Address on Moral Uplift for concert in aid 
of seamen. Praise seamen. Hardy, resolute men. 
3.45.—Order awnings removed. 4 pP.M.—Tea. One 
lump of sugar. No ice. 4.15.—Visit of condolence to 
Major Mrarns, U.S.A., retired. Converse. 4.30.—In- 
Spect stewards. 4.50.—Read ApaM SMITH. 4.55.— 
Take the bridge. Relieve captain for one hour. 
5.59.—Inspect kitchens. Admire automatic egg-boiiers. 
6.15.—Ablute. 6.30.—Dinner. 7 P.M.—Meditate. 
‘.02.—Write two chapters on Hunting Big Game in 
Africa. 8 P.M.—Reception in saloon. 8.30.—Preside 
at concert. Speech. 9.15.—Auction pool. Enforce 
Square deal. 10 p.m.—Sandwich. Apollinaris. Lemon- 
ade for Kermir. 10.15.—Good night to smoking-room. 
Shake hands with steward. 10.20.—Ten times around 
deck with HeEtier. 10.40.—Examine guns. 11.10.— 
Evening visit of condolence to Major Mearns, U.S.A., 
retired. Converse. 11. p.M.—Read LYMAN ABBOTT on 
Immortality. 11.15.—Compose National hymn. 11.30. 
—Final round of inspection. 11.45.—Order lights out 
Ps smoking- room. 11.50.—Good night ‘to captain. 
“ompliment on ship. Double lookout. Take sound- 
ings. 12 midnight.—Set alarm for five o’clock. Re- 
tire. Sleep. Pleasant dreams. 


The programme, though tentative and subject to 


abrupt changes without notice, is regarded favor- 
ably as a starter. 


President Eliot Going South 

Not long ago in Harprr’s Werxkty President 
Lior was suggested as a fit man to represent this 
country at the court of St. James’. Perhaps it 
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would be more correct to say that that mission 
was suggested as a fit rounding out of the career 
of that eminent citizen of our republic. It now 
appears that, before ceasing to be president of 
Harvard, President Euior is going on a mission 
of his own choosing. He will devote six weeks 
out of the few remaining months of his forty 
years in that office to representing Harvard in 
the South. Starting in Texas in mid-February, 
and coming eastward, he will visit the principal 
cities and edueational centres of the Southern 
States, and make a number of addresses. He 
will not represent Harvard alone, but will ‘also 
of necessity represent New England: that New 
England which the South still does not know, 
and which still does not know the South, as well 
as could be desired. Of course, many New Eng- 
land people nowadays visit parts of the South, and 
more and more Southerners find their way to New 
England—to its colleges in term-time, to its shore 
resorts in the vacation season. But the misunder- 
standings between these two sections, which make 
up so Jarge a part of our American past, are still 
sometimes vexatious. Speaking for the rest of 
us—the Middle States, and the West, and the 
Pacific slope—we venture the remark that there 
is no reason why those misunderstandings should 
not cease. The one New England man now liv- 
ing who ean do most to promote that end is 
President Euiot. His going South for an ex- 
tended visit should also accomplish something 
else almost equally desirable. One of the wisest 
heads of the Republic will thus, we may hope, be set 
to work on its most perplexing problem. When 
President Extort gets through telling the South 
about Ilarvard and New England, we trust he 
will give us in turn his impressions of the South, 
and his practical conclusions about the race 
question. 


The New Republican Party in the South 
Everybody seems to be taking the South pretty 
seriously nowadays. Before the election there 
was much said to the general effect that the time 
is come for that section to give up its long polit- 
ical solidity, and the discussion continues. Dr. 
Hannis Taytor makes a contribution to it in 
the January North American Review. The elec- 
tion figures show that the movement has really 
made substantial headway, particularly in the 
more easterly Southern States. The figures for 
North Carolina, for instance, seem to support the 
claim, made before the election, that the Repub- 
licans would have done well to treat that State 
as doubtful. With a reasonable appropriation 
from their campaign fund and a thorough canvass 
by their best speakers it might have been car- 
ried for Tarr; and the dramatic effect of such a 
coup would have been great. The effect would 
have been more than dramatic. Such an object- 
lesson in independence would have changed men’s 
ways of thinking all over the South. It would 
have materially altered the political relations of 
the sections. And if anything under the sun 
would break Bryan’s hold on the Democratic 
party, it would be the demonstration that the 
South will follow him no longer. As it is, in 
view of the tremendous Republican gains in North 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and other Southern 
States, leading Democratic newspapers in the 
South are eandidly admitting that, unless their 
party turns to a new leadership, those States are 
likely to go the way of Maryland and Missouri. 


Republican Embarrassments 

But the situation is not without embarrassment 
for the Republican managers. North Carolina 
is one of the States that has in one way or an- 
other disfranchised the bulk of its blacks without 
disfranchising even the illiterate whites. More 
than that: several years ago the Republican party 
of North Carolina in convention assembled for- 
mally accepted and endorsed the new suffrage 
law. North Carolina sent no negro delegates to 
Chicago. There was not a single negro in the 
convention which elected her four delegates at 
large. The new Republican movement in that 
State is distinctly a white man’s movement. 
These facts may perhaps help to explain why, 
after the Chicago convention had adopted a plat- 
form calling for the enforcement of the Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Amendments, “in letter 
and in spirit,” the Republican managers did not 
rush to take advantage of the opportunity to 
break the solid South. The truth is, there is a 
glaring inconsistency between that party’s plat- 
form professions and its practice on this whole 
subject. Last autumn President RoosEve.t 
wrote to a Southern correspondent that nobody of 
any importance at Washington thought seriously 
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of cutting down the South’s representation in 
Congress. The courts have refused to declare 
the Southern suffrage laws unconstitutional. It 
seems to be a question just now with the Repub- 
lican leaders whether to consider the negro vote 
in the North or the prospective increase of the 
white Republican vote in the South. 


The Prospect for the Negroes 

But things may not be so bad as they look for 
the negroes. It does not appear that taking away 
the ballot from the mass of them in the South 
has proved an unmixed misfortune. Careful ob- 
servers seem to find that it has diminished the 
friction between the races. On the whole, the 
whites and blacks seem to get on rather better 
together; and that, for the present, may be worth 
more to the negroes than the extremely slight 
share of political power they had before the change. 
If the situation should lead those negroes who still 
possess votes, whether North or South, to divide 
them between the two parties on the lines of 
individual choice and conviction, that also would 
be a gain. And there is always the hope con- 
veved in these edrefully chosen words of Booker 
Wasuineton: “ My own belief is, although I have 
never before said so in so many words, that the 
time will come when the negro in the South will 
be accorded all the political rights which his 
ability, character, and material 
title him to. I think, though, that the opportunity 
to freely exercise such political rights will not 
come in any large degree through outside or 
artificial forcing, hut will be accorded to the negro 
by the Southern white people themselves, and 
that they will protect him in the exercise of 
those rights.” 


possessions en- 


Newspapers 

At the meeting of the American Historical 
Association at Washington, during the Christmas 
holidays, Witttam NELSON, secretary of the New 
Jersey Historical Society, and JAmMes Forp Ruopes, 
historian of the conflict over slavery in the United 
States, gave testimony to the value of newspapers 
to the historian of modern times. Beith declared 
they were indispensable. Mr. Netson quoted 
Grorce Bancrort as saying to him, “But you 
cannot write history from the newspapers,” but his 
own..opinion is that you cannot write modern 
history without newspapers. So Mr. Ruopes 
found newspaper evidence to be excellent authority 
for the historian, easily tested as to its truth, and 
contributing to a vivid narrative. In the long 
run the immense value of newspapers is probably 
appreciated. It certainly is in practice if not 
in theory. But there is a strong propensity in 
critics, especially those who don’t know mia 
about newspaper-making, to judge papers by their 
faults without much attention to their virtues. 
If their virtnes were not very considerable, their 
usefulness could not be what it is, and it is 
cnormous. 


Experience Approves Woman Suffrage 

On the whole, the strongest argument for woman 
suffrage is the testimony of trustworthy persons 
whose judgment is respected, who tell of its ef- 
fects in places where it has been tried. Judge 
iAinpsay of Colorado, where it has been in operation 
for twelve years, says that in that State “no one 
would dare propose its repeal, and if left to the 
men of the State any proposition to revoke the 
right bestowed upon women would be overwhelm- 
ingly defeated.” 


Bath Sends Greeting to Her Son 

Mr. CHartes W. Morse is not without honor 
in his own country, albeit in an ill case where he 
is. His own country is Bath, Maine. His friends 
there seem to include pretty much everybody in 
town, and they met on December 20th and resolved 
that, whereas he was a most loyal son of Bath, 
and had been sentenced to fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment, and was now in the Tombs, in New York, 
pending a hearing before the Court of Appeals, 
all honorable means should be used to get 
him a new trial and bail meanwhile, and that 
Bath still believed him innocent of criminal act 
or intent and sent him its sympathy. That must 
be comforting to the convicted banker, and no 
one will grudge him any solace he can get from 
it. But the records of the trial will be found to 
be pretty stubborn. 


Comparative Burdens 

The burden carried by the candidate is heavy, but no 
heavier than that carried by an office-holder.—Mr. 
Bryan at San Antonio. 


And not nearly so heavy, in a recent case, as that 
carried by the party. 
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NN the confusion following the earthquake 
in Italy accurate details of the losses 
could not be had, yet the following esti- 
# mates were given in early reports: 

es” The city of Messina was destroyed, and 
See SZ} 50,000 persons lost their lives. 

Arthur S. Cheney, American consul at Messina, and 
his wife lost their lives in the catastrophe. 

The prisons at Messina, containing 300 men and 
250 women, were crumbled into ruins at the first 
shock. Most of the prisoners were killed. 

Only forty-six policemen out of 200 survived to an- 
swer roll-eall. Half of the military garrison were 
killed in their barracks. 

Palmi, a city of 10,000, lost 1,000 killed. 

Reggio, a city of 17.000, was obliterated by the 
earthquake and the onrush of an immense tidal wave. 

Five hundred bodies were extricated in the first two 
days at Cassano, where there are 1,000 dead. 

The dead at Cattanisetta are estimated at 1,500. 

At Gazzari 1,500 are reported dead. 

The H6tel Trinacria, in Messina, sheltered 150 tour- 
ists, most of whom are believed to have been suffocated. 

Many villages have been wiped out by the tidal 
wave. At Semimara 500 persons perished; at Cosenza, 
500; and in scores of other villages thousands of 
men and women died. 

Thirty-five towns and villages near Catanzaro were 
wiped out. The number of dead is estimated at 30,000. 

King Victor Emmenuel and Queen Elena arrived by 
war-ship at Messina, on the morning’ of December 30th, 
and immediately joined in the work of rescuing and 

















aiding the sufferers. The sight of. their Majesties 
rendering personal assistance greatly encouraged the 
survivors and stimulated the efforts of the rescuers. 


Messina, Sicily’s busiest port, where thousands, including the American Consul, perished 























On Messina’s water-front, which was swept by a thirty-foot tidal wave 


























The Church of the Souls in Purgatory, in Messina, demolished in the catastrophe 


The Rock of Scylla which, with Charybdis, guarded the Strait of Messina 


EUROPE’S APPALLING CALAMITY 


From stereographs copyright by Underwood & Underwood 
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Reggio, the obliterated town of Southern Italy, 
with the Strait of Messina in the background 


HE most appalling disaster known in 
{modern times, perhaps the most awful 
ZA Fj demonstration of the forces of nature in 
x ai the history of the world, is the destruc- 
VRS tion by earthquake and tidal wave of 
=m) scores of cities and towns on the western 
eoast of Calabria, Italy, and the eastern shore of the 
island of Sicily, on the opposite side of the narrow 
Strait of Messina. Conservative estimates place the 
total loss of life at one hundred thousand, and at the 
time of this writing communication with the stricken 
districts is still cut off; therefore, it is possible that 
still more lives have been lost. 

There were minor tremblings of the earth in the 
autumn, but after a few weeks’ absence the inhabitants 
who had fled returned to their homes. The great 
shock began at five o’clock in the morning of Monday, 
December 28th, and lasted during thirty-two seconds. 
The territory affected embraced 4,400 square miles in 
the provinces of Messina aa Catania, in Sicily, and 
Reggio, in Calabria, on the mainland. All these rest 
upon the same primary formation of rock. 

The earthquake shock was unprecedented in violence. 
The few survivors who have sufficiently recovered their 
reason to describe it say that the earth sank, wrenched 
itself from side to side so sharply that stone walls 
crumbled like pottery, then rose again. Immediately a 
great tidal wave at least thirty feet high swept through 
the Strait of Messina, flooding the cities on each shore, 
casting ships far inland, and drowning many thousands 
of men and women who had escaped alive from the 
crashing houses. At the same time rain began to fall 
in torrents. 

The dead in the city of Messina number 50,000. 
Only five of the 17,000 inhabitants of Reggio are known 
to have escaped. Many others perished in the smaller 
towns and fishing villages along the shores. The Strait 
of Messina has been so twisted and upheaved that 
navigation must be suspended until a new survey has 
been made. The promontory of Scylla has been thrown 
aside, and Charybdis now blocks the northern entrance 
of the strait. . 





Dr. Arthur S. Cheney, United States 
consul at Messina, who was killed 
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The Corso Garibaldi, Reggio, the town which 
was swept out of existence by the tidal wave 
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The harbor of Catania, in Eastern Sicily, with Mount 
Etna beyond. This town was involved in the ruin 
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Map showing the situation and extent of the cataclysm. 
The dotted portions indicate the location of the catastrophe 
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only in bits at a time scattered through the pauses. 
I had asked Mrs. De Navarro why she preferred 
living in England to living here. “I don’t live there 
because I prefer it,” she said, almost wistfully. “I 
never really lived anywhere until I went there—with 
my husband. J don’t know enough of living in my 
own country to be able to say that I prefer England. 
From the time I was sixteen, when I went before the 
public, until I married, eleven years later, my life 
was a roving one—such a roving one! 

‘But I do love my life now. I don’t prefer it, I 
love it,” she exclaimed, almost exultingly. ‘“ We have 
such a- beautiful place in the country there, an old 
house of the Tudor period. And everything about 
us is so tranquil, with the stretches of lawn and the 
old, old trees and the glimpse down in the valley where 
the ancient Tudor village lies. Then I have a little 
study at one side of the house built in the time of 
the Jacobites, and all summer long the roses bloom 
about the windows. And in the twilight through the 
roses I watch the evening sky, all pink and tender 
gray behind the great trees; and I feel so peaceful 
and so contented that I could fairly cry. 

“And oh, the mornings!” Mary Anderson, that 
was, clapped her hands and leaned forward to tell 
me about them as excitedly as though she had in- 
vented them herself. ‘‘ Oh, it is so good to wake there 
in the morning! ‘The smell of the grass and the trees 
and the roses seems to saturate the air, and you 
breathe it in in great, sweet draughts like a delicious 
drink; and it makes you feel so free and joyous that 
you can’t keep from singing. The freshness of an 
English summer morning makes every day worth liv- 
ing just to taste another one.” (I give you my word 
she said these things, and the way they bubbled out 
was an English summer morning in itself.) 

“And then,” she went on, “the life there is so 
serene and leisurely and—what shall I say ?—orderly. 
It relaxes one so. After I have been here, breathing 
this intoxicating, intensifying air of New York that 
drives you on to activity whether you will or no, and 
then go back to the soft breezes in England, I can 
fairly feel the tension being removed by the minute 
—d’you know?” 

That “d’you know?” is her one concession to the 
English of the English. For the rest she speaks the 
American language without a flaw. 

“We have delightful friends all about us there, too, 
and our house is a great rendezvous for them. E. A. 
Abbey and Alma Tadema and all the bright set they 
have drawn together come to our house and we visit 
theirs, all most informally. That is one of the charms 
of even the most distinguished English people. They 
are most simple and cordial and do not seem to feel 
a necessity for making an impression. I remember 
when the King introduced me to his sisters he did 
not say, ‘Mrs. De Navarro, this is her Royal High- 
ness, my.sister, the Princess Maud, and so on. He 
simply said, ‘Mrs. De Navarro, my sister Maud, my 
sister Louise,’ and so to the others. I like the Eng- 
lish royal family for that—d’you see? 

“T think what I am fondest of in our life in Eng- 
land are the impromptu concerts we have at our 
house,” said Mrs. De- Navarro, suddenly. “ You know, 
I am passionately fond of music. 1 much prefer the 
opera or the concert to the theatre. Well, my hus- 
band is a superb musician and has a beautiful voice, 
and of an evening when our friends drop in—and many 
of them have high musical standing—we sing and have 
solos on the violin and on the piano. We like these 














Mrs. De Navarro, ‘Mary Anderson, That Was,” 
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Navarros, who own the vast apart- 
ment-house which looks out over Central Park and 
who have Mary Anderson, that was, for a daughter- 
in-law—surely, said the part of me that is a snob, 
they do not live in a quiet and unpretentious brown- 
stone house. 

But it was even so, and perhaps one has to be 
peculiarly solvent to be old-fashioned in New York. 
Thus, presently, | found myself in a big plush chair 
in the back parlor. On the table near me lay a 
tin cornet with a china mouthpiece. Also, presently 
a tiny chubby girl, with Mary Anderson’s mouth, stole 
softly in and made off with the cornet, blowing joy- 
ously and discordantly upon it. 

Then the young Irish butler came to say that Mrs. 
De Navarro would be down in a few minutes, and I 
began a mental dramatization of her entrance, craftily 
noting that she would have to part the hall portiéres 
as she came in. The house might be as conventional 
as the De Navarros pleased, but those portiéres and 
the sweeping through them of Mary Anderson in a 





in the garden of her home, Broadway, England 


filmy, beribboned gown would be enough for me. She 
had been an actress; she ecouldn’t help entering the 
room effectively. I even hoped that she had planned 
to have the little girl come in after the tin horn as 
a bit of dramatic preliminary, and rather admired the 
idea. But my play was a failure. Every situation 
fell flat. My star simply wouldn’t act, and before I 
knew it I was merely shaking hands with Mrs. An- 
tonio de Navarro just in from shopping and still wear- 
ing her hat. 

Her hat was peacock blue and her coat was dark 
brown; and her hat was made of crinkled-up velvet 
and had a gold butterfly bow in front. Her coat was 
of broadcloth, and her skirt was of velvet; it was the 
same color as her coat, and her hat had some slender 
feathers growing out of the gold bow. Her coat but- 
toned in front, if I remember correctly, and she wore 
a frilly while waist under it with a little breast- 
pin. Some of the feathers on her hat were straight 
and some were curved, and her coat was trimmed 
with narrow strips of brown ribbon with a bit of gold 
lace on the lapels. The whole costume had an inde- 
seribable harmony, and as we talked I was sure she 
was the most charming woman—with one exception— 
that I had ever met. Honestly, I have tried to de- 
scribe what she wore just as it affected me; for her 
merry, clear - skinned countenance, bright with talk, 
made her apparel seem a mere running accompaniment 
to the song of her personality. You noticed her clothes 
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Maria Elena De Navarro, the 
daughter of the household 












evenings much better than bridge. In fact, we rarely 
lay bridge. 

~ and, > the way, I am quite surprised at the old- 
fashioned musical programmes you have in New York. 
The music of the new school of French composers 
which has taken London by storm doesn’t seem to be 
known here at all. Only the other day I went to a 
‘musical morning’ at the Waldorf, and there were 
the same old names on the programme that I re- 
member from girlhood-—Bach and Haydn and Brahms 
and Beethoven. Of course these classics will always 
live, and we could not do without them; but it is 
a pity that New York should not know of the great 
things which are being done by the young French 
composers. It will know of them soon, I warrant 
you,” she laughed, “for I know New York; but it 
seems incredible that slow England should be a year 
or two in advance of you in musical matters. 

“Tt is absolutely new and wonderful, this French 
music, attempting things never before striven for by 
the composers. It has no sustained melody, one can’t 
remember it, but it makes you see pictures of things 
in nature. Your cars become eyes, and this music 
reveals to you in a flash the vision of the sunshine 
on the leaves in the woods and the still pool in the 
shadow. It paints in your mind the ‘heave of the 
great ocean against the sunset and the piled-up clouds 
of a summer day. Really,” declared Mary Anderson, 
that was, ‘“ you must pardon me if I seem to be talk- 
ing hysterically, but this new music is most enthrall- 
ing. We, my husband and [f and all our friends, are 
quite beside ourselves over it. Indeed, some of these 
young composers are even trying to express in music 
the feeling of desperation you have when you try to 
describe a scene whosé beauty is beyond your words. 

“ Now, really, all that does sound absurd,” she said, 

















The boy, Jose De Navarro 


“but it isn’t. Ill tell you an experience. I had 
laughed at the idea of this new music, just as you are 
probably doing inside of yourself this minute. But 
one day I was writing in my little Jacobean study 
on one side of the hall and my husband was at the 
piano in his Tudor den on the other side. He was im- 
provising after the new French idea, and I thought 
I would try to imagine the scene he was trying to put 
into music. Presently I called across the hall, ‘ Tony, 
shall I describe the picture you have in your mind?’ 

“*Yes,’ said he, eagerly. So I told him he was 
thinking of a hillside with two dark rows of trees 
upon its face and storm-clouds gathering. And sure 
enough that was just the picture he was trying to 
draw from the keys of the piano. It was almost un- 
canny. 

“Tt is odd and strange, this music, and at first you 
don’t like it. Some of the pieces have a way of stop- 
ping right in the middle of a phrase, as it were; and 
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Mr. and Mrs. De Navarro, with their two children, on the deck of the steamer which brought them 


to America. 


it isn’t till you hear them a second or maybe a third 
time that you see the picture. But then it is very 
beautiful.” 

* Poor old, low-down New York!” I remarked. 

“Yes. Hasn’t it a lot to undergo?” she laughed. 
“Do you know,” she observed, thoughtfully, “ there 
is one thing 1 miss in New York audiences that is 
common on the other side, ané that is real enthusiasm 
in the orchestra-chairs and boxes when a fine thing 
has been done on the stage. One rarely hears a chorus 
of ‘bravos!’ and hearty cries of ‘good!’ in a New 
York playhouse. It is very common in what is sup- 
posed to be the phlegmatic British audience, but here 
the audience seems to be afraid of itself or ashamed 
to rise to the spirit of the occasion. At any rate, all 
one hears—anless it be from the gallery—is a muffled 
patting of kid gloves and a few scattered stamping 
feet, and even these seem perfunctory to one who is 
accustomed to the boisterous approval of London audi- 
ences. It does help the actors so much, d’you know?” 
said Mary Anderson, that was. 

She looked at me silently, with a twinkle in her 
gray eyes. “ Why don’t you ask it?” she queried. 

“ Ask what?” 

“Do you realize,” she said, with some severity, 
“that you have been interviewing me for nearly an 
hour and haven’t yet asked me whether I would advise 
young girls to go on the stage?” I admitted that it 
cidn’t seem much like a real interview without going 
into that. 

“Well,” she went on, “I want to repeat, as a mes- 
sage to all girls, what I am constantly writing to 
them, for they deluge me with letters from all parts 
of the world asking my advice on that very point. 
Some mornings my desk is piled with a perfect Matter- 
horn of such letters. I want to repeat Punch’s advice 
to those about to ”’—she smiled—* to go on the stage. 
Don’t. There is but one qualification to that advice, 
and it is: Don’t go on the stage unless the feeling that 


The first photograph of Mrs. De Navarro taken since her arrival in this country 


you can rise to the top within a very few years is so 
strong within you that it amounts to a moral cer- 
tainty. To the girl who wants to show how pretty 
she is, or who has an idea that she can work up 
gradually as she would in a business house, I say, 
Keep out of it. It is a hard life, and its unpleasant 
features are so peculiar to it that no girl but a positive 
genius should think of it for a moment as a means of 
livelihood. With all the other professions that are 
now open to women it isn’t worth while. 

“No,” said Mrs. De Navarro when I asked if she 
ever plays for charity,“ not even that tempts me. Some- 
times, though,” she confessed, with a soft shine in 
her eyes, “my boy José, who goes to a school not far 
from London, writes to me that he has been telling 
the other boys about me and how well his motier 
ean read aloud, and begs me to come down to the 
school and show off. And so I go sometimes and read 
to them of a Saturday afternoon and have great fun. 

“England is a wonderfully healthy country for 
children,” she continued. “Did you notice how red 
my little girl’s cheeks are? Well, all the English 
children are that way. It hurts me to see so many 
pale children in New York. I don’t believe they get 
as much fresh air as English children do. Over there 
the children of the well-to-do are taken out by the 
nurse at a certain time of day every day, rain or 
shine, and made to get just that much exercise regular- 
ly the year round. It seems to me that the trouble 
with New York is the scarcity of good parks where 
people can get at them, and where they can safely 
turn their childrex loose to play in the fresh air with- 
out having to send them all the way to Central Park 
or farther. And really, if even the wealthier people 
are keeping their children out-of-doors enough, I don’t 
see why the little things don’t have redder cheeks,” 
said she who was Mary Anderson. And I heard a lit- 
tle girl blowing on her tin trumpet again as she came 
to peek in at us through the portiéres. 





I crept from out the dull years’ 


To seek, where blossoms hung, 


Once more the gay adventure of the spring 
With those who yet were young. 


Along the meadow-path I stole 
Careless. again, and free; 
My heart in tune with each brav 

Each blackbird’s melody. 


Captivity 


By Charlotte Becker 


prisoning 


My children came to find me, saying low, 


“You must not linger here 


my way, 


Without strong arms to lean on, lest you grow 
Too weary, mother dear.” 


Sudden my joy fell from me, and I went— 


With old eyes dim with tears— 


e linnet’s lay, 


Back to the hearth, where I must rest content 


Amid the caging years. 



































































The President, the South, and the Negro 


A LEADING SOUTHERN PUBLICIST DISCUSSES THE REAPPOINTMENT OF COLLECTOR CRUM AT CHARLESTON 


CHARZESTON, S. C., December 22, 1908—Forefathers’ Day. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 
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be an “open door,” in the South, 
for men of his race -who aspire to official place 
in the Federal service, the service farthest re- 
moved from the conditions in which they must live 
and move and have their being so long as they shall 
continue to live in the South. It is not expected that 
Mr. Roosevelt would change his mind in this matter, 
nor does any one ask him to do so—he has had his 
fling at the South, he has made all the political capital 
he could out of Crum, he has done all the damage he 
could by his insistence upon his utterly indefensible 
course, and he ean go to Africa, or go to Halifax, for 
all that the white people and the self-respecting colored 
people of the South care; “but it is probably worth 
while that the thoughtful people of the country should 
know exactly the attitude of the Southern white 
people—not the Vardaman sort, but the sort who 
would do what they can to aid in the highest possible 
development of the Southern negro. The people of 
Springfield, Illinois, and Springfield, Ohio, have a dif- 
ferent way of dealing with what they call “the race 
problem.” Here, speaking generally, the negro is pro- 
tected in life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
but he is not allowed to vote except under conditions 
which in large measure safeguard the interests of 
both whites and blacks; there he is allowed to vote, 
but he is held in subjection little short of chattel 
slavery, confined to the most menial of employments, 
and practically forbidden to engage in the industrial 
pursuits which are open to all other men of what- 
ever nationality or race. When he promises to become 
an active competitor of white men of a certain and 
controlling sort in the arts and crafts up North, or 
even as a common laborer, he is regarded as an unde- 
sirable citizen, and if he escape with his life his 
property is destroyed by fire and he is driven out by 
the sword. If he make an outrageous assault upon a 
white woman, there will probably be a cold-blooded 
hearing of his ease in the courts; if he commit the far 
graver offence of competing with white men in the 
so-called “ gainful occupations,” not all the machinery 
of the law is able to protect him against the fury of 
the mob. The difference between the negro’s chance 
in the North and South is really the difference be- 
tween hell and heaven, or at least between purgatory 
and paradise. In the South the negro has always been 
a hewer of wood and a drawer of water and he will 
always continue to be; that is what he was made for, 
and the decrees of God are not to be changed by legis- 
lative enactment or executive proclamation. In the 
North he is simply a political asset, and as such he 
has been used since the unhappy day of his en- 
franchisement. But while there is a determination 
on the part of Northern theorists and leaders to hold 
him in reserve for political purposes only, there is in 
the South a serious disposition to ameliorate his con- 
dition and to make him a more intelligent and, there- 
fore, a more useful member of the body politic. What- 
ever his acquisition of knowledge or the extent of his 
estates or the strength of his numbers, he will never 
be permitted to dominate in the political affairs of 
the South. The white people of the South have made 
their decision upon this point, and it is as fixed as 
fate; but the better white people of the South have 
at the same time determined that the negro shall be 
protected and promoted in the things which pertain 
to his material comfort and well-being. This point 
was made very clearly in a recent speech delivered at 
the annual dinner of the St. Andrew’s Society in this 
town by the Hon. John E. Swearingen, State Superin- 
tendent of Education, when he said that education was 
good for the blacks and also for the whites, and de- 
clared in words, which were heartily applauded by 
his intelligent and representative audience: “ Let us 
not shut out the inferior race. Let us treat him with 
justice and humanity ”’; thus establishing himself as 
the head of the publie-school system of South Caro- 
lina and the policy of this State in the impregnable 
position that the higher and better advantaged race 
has no right in law or morals to deny the blessings 
of education to the humbler and inferior. 

It will probably surprise some of the reckless critics 
of the South to know that Mr. Swearingen is. the 
nephew of Senator Tillman, whose ravings upon the 
race question have filled his pockets with gate money 
and at the same time caused sore embarrassment to 
those who have been struggling for years to improve 
the conditions of the negro in the South and make 
him better able to take care of himself in the ordinary 
affairs of life. It is not to be expected that the 
theorists will understand how this is possible, nor 
does it matter what they think; what is writ is writ. 

All this, however, is merely incidental to the recru- 
descence of Dr. Crum, the negro Collector at the port 
of Charleston. The President has been distinetly dis- 
honest in his treatment of this whole wretched busi- 
ness. He came to Charleston in April, 1902, and on 
the ninth day of that month, the anniversary of the 
surrender of General Lee at Appomattox, he was 
hailed with all possible enthusiasm by all the people 
of this ancient city. He did not say anything to me 
as to what he would do or would not do about ap- 
pointing negroes to Federal oflice in the South, but 
he did talk to other men certainly of as good reputa- 
tion for veracity as himself, and told them that he 
would not disregard the wishes and the interests of 
the white people of this town and the South in making 


his selection of persons for official station. He in- 
vited the counsel of the white people here and won 
their confidence in a remarkable degree, only to dis- 
regard their wishes and abuse their faith in him 
when the first test was made. Before the plaudits of 
the white people of Charleston had died away, and 
while yet Pe were rejoicing with their white fellow 
citizens of the South that a new prophet had arisen, 
he took advantage of the unexpected death of the Col- 
lector at the port of Charleston, a native white citizen 
of South Carolina, and an old Confederate soldier 
who had been appointed to this office by Mr. McKinley, 
to name the negro Crum as his successor, not by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate as the 
Constitution provides, but by and with the advice of 
Booker Washington and the negro preachers and 
politicians of the country. 

In November, 1902, after indicating his determina- 
tion to appoint Dr. Crum as Collector at Charleston, 
Mr. Roosevelt withdrew his nomination upon assur- 
ances that he had received of Crum’s treachery in the 
Republican convention at Minneapolis, in 1892. It 
was stated that Crum had gone to that convention as 
an anti-Harrison man, but after entering the conven- 
tion had made a deal with the Harrison managers by 
which he was promised the postmastership at Charles- 
ton in return for his political services if he voted for 
Harrison. Within less than three weeks after the 
nominating convention had adjourned Harrison ap- 
pointed Crum postmaster. The Senate refused to con- 
firm the appointment. Crum denied that he had been 
guilty of any political treachery, and upon recon- 
sideration Mr. Roosevelt again nominated him for 
Collector, and made large advertisement through the 
Associated Press of his determination to keep “ the 
door of opportunity open” to the negroes in the 
South. This position was taken by the President 
in a “personal” letter to Mayor Smyth of Charles- 
ton, and, from fear probably that Mr. Smyth would 
not give out a personal letter for publication, he 
placed his letter on the Associated Press wires before 
it had ever been received by the person to whom it 
had been addressed. In this letter Mr. Roosevelt took 
occasion to quote from a letter written to him at his 
request by the writer of this article, who protested 
against Crum’s appointment for three reasons: first, 
because he was a negro; second, because he did not 
represent the business community or any part of the 
tax-paying people of Charleston or the State; and, 
third, because his own people had no _ relations 
whatever with the custom-house with whose ad- 
ministration he would be charged. With that dis- 
honest cleverness which has always distinguished Mr. 
Roosevelt when he has sought to make a point, he 
concealed in this personal letter which he sent out 
through the Associated Press several points made by 
his correspondent, and dwelt particularly upon the 
protest that had been made by him because of Dr. 
Crum’s race and color. It afforded the President 
quite an opportunity to cultivate the negro vote, and 
he did not let it slip.. Having protested against the 
objection to Crum on account of his color, he straight- 
way appointed him on account of his color. 

The appointment was held up in the Senate, and 
that body adjourned without confirming the nomina- 
tion, and in spite of the President’s threat that he 
would reappoint him if the Senate should fail to take 
a straight vote on the question. One day after the ad- 
journment of that body Roosevelt carried out his 
threat. A number of the most loyal of the Republican 
Senators had gone to the President and urged him to 
withdraw the nomination. They did not object to the 
appointment of negroes to office as a political abstrac- 
tion, but they felt that the wishes of a well-behaved 
community should be regarded, and particularly for 
the reason that in Charleston the negroes had aiways 
been treated with consideration. When Godkin was 
editor of the New York Evening Post he took the 
ground that any Federal appointment that was offen- 
sive practically to the entire responsible business and 
educated portion of the community was a bad ap- 
pointment, and this was the view taken by many of 
the Republican Senators at Washington. The Senate 
still refused or failed to confirm the nomination of 
Crum, and after its adjournment on March 20, 1903, 
Roosevelt appointed Crum Collector at Charleston. 
The Republican Senate had refused twice to confirm 
his nomination. A number of Republican Senators 
from Northern and New England States pleaded with 
the President not to do this thing, but in spite of all 
the petitions and protests and advice of his best and 
fastest friends the President still insisted upon 
placing this indignity upon Charleston and the South. 

The better newspapers of the country at the time of 
Crum’s appointment, including among them the New 
York World, the Herald, the Times, the American, the 
Commercial-Advertiser, the Evening Post, the Sun, all 
protested against the Crum appointment at Charles- 
ton. The Hartford Courant, the Chicago Record- 
Herald, the Philadelphia Ledger, the Washington Post, 
the Pittsburg papers, the Louisville papers, the Out- 
look, the Churchman, and other journals in all parts 
of the country without regard to political or sectional 
or State lines, censured the President for his course 
in this case. 

When the President determined upon the appoint- 
ment of Crum, the New York Tribune expressed the 
opinion that “the policy of appointing many negroes 
to office in the South is fairly debatable,” and that 
“it may frequently be unwise and not for the good 
of the public service to appoint negroes to office,” but 
contended that because of the affair at Indianola, 
Mississippi, it was entirely proper for Mr. Roosevelt 
to appoint Crum as Collector at the port of Charles- 
ton. This view of the Tribune appeared to be en- 
tirely at variance with the opinion expressed to the 
writer of this article by the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, who 
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teld him that he regretted that the appointment 
should have been made, and particularly when he 
learned that one of the members of the family of 
George Washington was employed in the Collector’s 
office at Charleston, and it was to be regretted that 
she should have been subjected to any discomfort or 
embarrassment on this score.’ The Philadelphia Press, 
which was edited by Charles Emory Smith, United 
States Minister to Russia by appointment of Mr. 
Harrison, and Postmaster-General in Mr. McKinley’s 
Cabinet, and afterward for a short time a member of 
the Cabinet of Mr. Roosevelt himself, about the same 
time expressed the opinion that in the appointment 
of Crum the President had given ample notice of his 
intention to treat the Po people the same as the 
white population. But the President did not do any- 
thing of the sort. His appointment of Crum was 
made on account of Crum’s color only. This much at 
least is established by all the records in the case, 
but Mr. Smith himself told the writer of this article 
that he talked to Mr. Roosevelt himself more than an 
hour on one of Roosevelt’s journeys to Ohio, protest- 
ing that the appointment of Crum as the Collector 
at Charleston would be inadvisable, and that he 
thought that he had convinced the President of 
the unwisdom of his course in this matter, but that 
afterward the politicians and the colored minis- 
ters had influenced the President himself against his 
better judgment. About the ‘same time the New York 
Herald devoted several columns to showing that the 
President’s only reason for the appointment of Crum 
was his color. The truth of this statement was rein- 
forced by illustrations, maps, and statistics to show 
that there are more negroes than white citizens in 
the Charleston district, that Crum’s appointment was 
a recognition of the negro race alone, although most 
of the negroes are hopelessly ignorant and cut no 
figure in business and at the polls. But the President 
still insisted. The Baltimore American, a Republican 
newspaper, also protested against the appointment of 
Crum, and declared that his appointment and the 
closing of the Indianola post-office in Mississippi had 
set back the era of real reconstruction twenty years 
behind the age of McKinley. 

In November, 1903, Mr. Roosevelt again nominated 
Dr. Crum for Collector at the port of Charleston, 
in spite of the fact that the Senate had previously, 
on at least two occasions, failed to confirm his nomi- 
nation. It was said at that time that the minority 
of the committee to which the nomination had been 
referred was “strong enough to prevent his confirma- 
tion,” but the President insisted upon his course de- 
spite the protests of his own political sympathizers 
in the Senate. 

In January, 1903, when a committee representing 
the city of Charleston and the commercial ‘interests 
of this community appeared before the Senate com- 
mittee to protest against the confirmation of Crum, it 
was shown that the assessed value of personal. property 
returned by the negroes of Charleston for taxation 
was $4640 as against $2,448,766 returned by the white 
people; that the value of the real estate in this com- 
munity returned by the negroes for taxation aggre- 
gated $28,450, that the value of the real estate re- 
turned by the white people for taxation was $1,667,- 
775; that the total value of property upon which the 
negroes paid taxes was $33,090, and the total value of 
property on which the white people paid taxes was 
$4,116,541; that the amount of city taxes paid by the 
negroes was only $943.16 as against $117,321.32 paid 
by the white people, and that the amount of city 
licenses paid by the negroes in the conduct of their 
business was $1665 as against $83,610.25 paid by 
the white people of the city. This relative condition 
between the white and the colored people of this com- 
munity has not been in any material sense changed 
since the first appointment of Crum. Indeed, the 
records will show that the negroes of Charleston now 
really pay less taxes in proportion than they did in 
1903, the year of Crum’s first appointment. 

At the third appointment of Crum as Collector the 
conservative press of the country protested against 
the President’s insistence upon his appointment. The 
Senate had twice shown its unwillingness to advise and 
consent to it, and in the opinion of the Philadelphia 
Ledger and other newspapers of like character and 
good purpose expressed the opinion that “ the nomina- 
tion ought not to have been renewed.” ‘“ No worthy 
reason has been shown for forcing Crum upon them 
(the citizens of Charleston). Thé Senate has shown 
defiance to the President in declining to act upon the 
nomination and giving him an opportunity to with- 
draw it, and his refusal to do so savors more of per- 
sistence than of dignity.” In April, 1904, only two 
years after Mr. Roosevelt had visited Charleston, the 
case-came up for consideration in executive session of 
the Senate. Four Republican Senators, all of whom 
live in far-distant Northern and Western States, 
spoke in favor of the confirmation of Crum. Spooner 
of Wisconsin made a bitter sectional speech, but the 
other Republican Senators supported the President in 
only a half-hearted way, and after a long executive 
session the Senate at that time abandoned the fight 
for Crum’s confirmation “to resume the legislative 
session.” At the time of this engagement it was 
pointed out that in the administration of the office 
of Collector at this port Dr. Crum did not come in 
contact with any of his own race, that there was not 
one negro in Charleston or in the South who did 
business through the custom-house, that every com- 
mercial organization in Charleston and in the State, 
many commercial bodies outside of the State, the 
municipal authorities of Charleston, the Legislature 
of South Carolina, the conservative newspapers of the 
country, the well-meaning Republican leaders at 
Washington, the two Senators from this State, and 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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THE MOST HIGHLY PAID OF ACTIVE JOURNALISTS 


ARTHUR BRISBANE, WHOSE SALARY AS AN EDITORIAL WRITER FOR THE HEARST 
NEWSPAPERS EXCEEDS THAT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Celebrities at Home 


Arthur Brisbane 


RTHUR BRISBANE is the enigma 
of the age. He is a philosopher, a 
\) philanthropist in his deeds as well 
as in his words, a reformer of fiery 
zeal, a stalwart athlete, a gourmet 
who leads the simple life, a humor- 
ist who rarely laughs, a lazy man 
who drives himself to perform an 
‘ amount of work every day that 
would break down four good men, a teacher who is 
constantly discovering new ways to burn his beliefs 
into the minds of men. His originality, benevolence, 
courage, and brilliant style set him apart from all 
other writers. He is an orator unsurpassed in hold- 
ing the breathless attention of his hearers; yet he 
disdains all the artifices of the elocutionist and shoots 
his ideas forth in a swift stream of simple words. 

There are so many Arthur Brisbanes that he is 
difficult to describe. Not one of them will stand still 
long enough to be weighed and measured. At one 
moment he is busy with the editorial thirteen-inch 
shells he hurls against the “predatory rich”; the 
next he is all wrapped up in the fate of a nest of help- 
less little blind mice who must die because their 
mother has been trapped, or gravely and reverently 
discussing the character of God, or urging men who 
criticise others to find out their own faults first, or 
speculating about the happy future when we shall 
easily work and play and live upon the floor of the 
ocean. His writings have the power of Niagara’s 
torrent and the delicacy of the radiant bow that 
hovers over it. Beneath a surface of the utmost sim- 
plicity his prose is possessed of a subtlety and force 
that captivate every reader. In the Hearst news- 
papers he addresses daily in every part of the United 
States an audience of several millions of Americans: 
entertains them, charms, startles, persuades, fasci- 
nates them. He is always urging, exhorting, driving 
them to THINK for themselves—and making them 
think his way. The crowd believes in him implicitly. 
The rich and powerful classes whom he bitterly assails 
liate his doctrine and like the man. If anything writ- 
ten here shall disclose even a glimpse of the man Bris- 
bane, the real individual back of all this prodigious 
activity, the reader may count himself lucky; for his 
is a personality that may be presented in a score of 
ways, all different yet all accurate. 

At the first glance one is aware of the man’s 
abounding vitality. He radiates energy. Although 
he is an athlete, it is from the bulging brow and keen, 
strong face that we receive the most vivid impression 
of strength. The top head is massive, of unusual 
prominence, and yet symmetrical and eloquent of 
foree. The shrewd blue eyes are kindly in expression, 
They are the eyes of a benevolent fighting man. The 
nose is thin, aquiline, high at the bridge. The jaws 
are broad and thick, the chin deep .and well thrust 
forward, the mouth rather small for so energetic a 
character. 

He stands a trifle more than five feet ten inches in 
height and weighs in his riding togs about one hun- 
dred and eighty-five pounds. The build of him is all 
for strength and quickness. The body is long, broad, 
and thick, with a great depth of the high-arched chest 
and breadth of strong, sloping shoulders; the arms 
long and thick, tapering to rather small but powerful 
hands. The legs are a trifle fine, yet well up to 
carrying his weight, and every movement is springy 
and alert, even though the man is forty-four years 
old, an age at which too many Americans shudder 
at the suggestion of hard exercise. Any expert look- 
ing at him would believe Mike Donovan’s assertion 
that “Mr. Brisbane is one of the hardest punchers 
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_ He plays golf, but is not addicted to it 


* because 


By William Inglis 


in America to-day,” as well as the old Park Row 
legend that he wrestled the eminent Matsada Sora- 
kichi to a draw, and in a time of need knocked the 
champion of England down-stairs. 

For the purposes of this article I was to spend a 
day with him at his home in Hempstead. We had 
arranged to go out on the 5:40 train together from 
the Flatbush station of the Long Island Railroad. 
But he did not catch the train. In his stead came 
a man with a note explaining that he was helping 
his chief in some sort of political shindy and would 
come down later in the evening. He was very sorry. 


Captain Boyton’s wonderful joke on the British 
navy twenty years ago, which, of course, could never 
be repeated in these days of perfect discipline. And 
that in turn led to our own fleet’s cruise around the 
world and the great usefulness of it in making our 
South-American and Japanese neighbors better ac- 
quainted with us. 

* Enlightenment will put an end to war some day,” 
Brisbane remarked. ‘ We’ve developed a long way 
beyond the primitive days when men rushed out 
with clubs and stones to brain every stranger they 
saw. I suppose there will be a lot of fighting for 

















The rambling house at Hempstead in which Mr. Brisbane lives with his brother and sister 


So the visitor went on to Hempstead and found a 
motor-car waiting for him, and presently he was in 
the house, a great rambling wooden structure, in 
which Mr. Brisbane lives with his brother and sister, 
and was. breaking the disappointing news that 
Arthur could not be home for dinner. 

Incidentally let it be noted that it is given to few 


men to be missed as he was missed. His brother 
end sister could not forget him for a moment. The 
dinner was delicious, the home and the family 


charming, the evening a delightful relief from the 
grind of the busy town; but every detail was, after 
all, a reminder that Arthur was away—the dishes 
he liked, the delicate Bordeaux he fancied, the music 
he was fond of, the game of cards that amused him 
most, the philosopher whose opinions best agreed 
with his. So we amused ourselves through the eve- 
ning pleasantly enough, yet always with a certain air 
of incompleteness and expectancy. Some time past 
midnight there was a swift crunching of gravel on 
the drive, and— 
“ There he is!” cried brother and sister in a breath. 
It is worth while missing dinner any number of times 
to be welcomed home like that. 

Brisbane came in with the short, quick, jaunty 
step so familiar to all citizens of Park Row. His 
grip of the hand was cheery and firm, his smile of 
the sort that carries you with it. 

“Fine host I am, eh?” he remarked. “Invite a 
man down to dinner and stay away all evening. But 
that’s the newspaper business. I don’t have to ex- 
plain to you. You know.” ° 

It was a weary Brisbane that joined us. At the 
end of a hard day’s work he had put in another 
big day’s work, and the long grind showed its effects 
in the deep lines beyond the corners of his mouth 
and the little network of wrinkles past the outer 
angles of the eyes. -Also he was a trifle pale and 
slightly hoarse as the result of a cold he had caught 
because he had not taken enough sleep for several 
nights. But no one would dream of feeling sorry 
for him. You can’t feel sorry for Brisbane. You 
find him jaded, look the other way a few moments, 
and when you look back again—presto! he is a new 
man. How does he recuperate so quickly? Chiefly 
he has an excellent constitution which he 
nurses.as if it were a very valuable and very delicate 
race-horse—a scheme of life, by the way, which not 
one successful man out of twenty can be persuaded 
to follow. 

He led the way to the supper table, where all sorts 
of dishes were offered to his guest, while the host 
supped lightly on a cracker and a glass of stout. 

“And that’s all after a hard night’s work?” I 
asked him. 

“Yes,” replied Brisbane. ‘“ When you have a cold 
it doesn’t pay to eat much. Eat little, sleep a lot, 
and the cold will get tired and go away.” 

And as we supped we talked over old times, and 
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We can’t disband the army and sell our 
fleets for junk just yet. But the time is coming when 
we shall. Implements of war will be as great a 
curiosity to future generations of really intelligent 
men as the rack and thumb-serews and the lron 
Maiden are to us now.” 

“And you think,” I asked, “ that commercial war- 
fare will come to an end, too?” 

“Tt must,” Brisbane answered. “ You'll find men 
working as hard as ever, but working for the com- 
mon good, the ablest men proud of their ability to 
help more than the others. That spirit is in us now. 
All it needs is development and encouragement. 
Took at the boys who play football for the colleges. 
Men in the prize-ring fight hard for fame and big 


a while. 


purses. Football-players are pounded twice as hard, 
train harder, work harder, risk their lives. Why? 
For the glory of their college—not for individual 
fame. You couldn't hire men to take all that 
punishment. ‘Transplant that spirit into business 


life, and we’ll find the big men working their hardest 
for that kind of glory. It’s coming. It’s bound to 
come. The right kind of education will do it. Make 
men think. Convince them. They'll do the rest.” 
This convietion, which is as much a part of Bris- 
bane as his legs or his eyes, is the outcome both of 
heredity and environment. His father, Albert Bris- 


bane, was one of the earliest and most enthusiastic 
admirers of Fourier half a century ago, invited 


Fourier to America and drew largely on his private 
fortune to help establish Brook Farm, one of the 
most interesting developments of the communal idea 

















He is an enthusiastic hunter and loves horses 


































































































ever known in this country. Although a successful 
financier, Mr. Brisbane for years paid advertising 
rates for the use of a column on the first page of the 
New York Tribune every day, and in that column 
published editorials advocating these principles. 
Now his brilliant son is paid some two hundred dol- 
lars a day for writing the same doctrine as edi- 
torials for a chain of newspapers. All of which not 
only brings to mind the queer pranks old Time plays 
om mere man, but goes to show that the ‘doctrine 
itself has to-day gained tenfold in circulation and 
in influence upon the daily lives of our citizens. 
Before we separated for the night Brisbane was 
his old self. An hour’s rest had picked him up won- 

















Arthur Brisbane as a lad of sixteen 


derfully. The flash was in his eye, and the color 
had returned to his cheek. 

“Come down to breakfast whenever you feel like 
it,” he said. “I can’t tell when I'll be down, for I 
don’t know.” 

Which proved a wise and _ hospitable provision. 
When he went up-stairs Brisbane, following his usual 
custom of reading a while before going to bed, picked 
up Voltaire’s Dictionary of Philosophy and read it 
eagerly until four o’clock in the morning. Then he 


went up on the roof and fell asleep. That sentence 
may need some explanation. A few years ago this 


remarkable young editor heard and read a great deal 
about the wonderful cures of cases of tuberculosis 
and other diseases effected by keeping the patients 
out-of-doors all the time, whether waking or sleep- 
ing. If that sort of thing made sick men well, he 
reasoned, why shouldn’t it be good for well men, too? 
Whereupon he had a sort of cabin built on the roof of 
his house—just a roof with windows beneath it in- 
stead of walls. There he sleeps all the year around 
with all the windows wide open. In summer he is 
awakened by the light of early morning, whereupon 
he ties a black silk handkerchief over his eyes and 
falls asleep again. 

“But don’t the birds wake you?” some 
him one day. 

“Yes,” he admitted. “When I first slept out I'd 
wake up if a robin stamped on the roof; but I’m 
used to it now.” 

At this time of year he wears woollens and a cap 
and sleeps in great comfort, no matter whether gales 
blow or rain or snow is falling. Incidentally, if the 
roof-garden bedroom were only a patented idea in- 
stead of a free gift available to every one, the in- 
ventor might point with pride at the robust Brisbane 
as a testimonial to its good effects. 

During the forenoon the telephone bell rang often. 


one asked 


Sometimes it was the office calling, sometimes a_hos- 
neighbor asking him to dinner—he_hasn’t 


pitable 
time for bridge or dancing. 
the same: “ Mr. Brisbane is asleep. 
after twelve o'clock ?” 

It was a new Brisbane, alert, bright-eyed, and 
without a trace of hoarseness, that came down soon 
after noon. 

“ Where’s the cold?” IT asked him. 

“Got tired and went away, I guess,” he answered. 
* A good sleep will cure a cold. We don’t catch cold 


The answer was always 
Won’t you call 


from the weather, anyhow. The cold catches us 
when we let ourselves get run down.” 
His breakfast was simple: a.cup of soup and a 


biscuit. 


“It’s a Continental idea and a good one,” Bris- 
bane explained. “Gives a man a chance to do a 
lot of work before luncheon.” 


“So you’re fond of work?” IT asked him. 

The look he returned was like a blow. 

“It’s hard to imagine any sane man fond of work,” 
he declared. “ But we've all got to work, and it’s a 
good thing for us. Keeps us out of mischief. Idle- 
ness spoils a good horse, but it spoils a man much 
quicker. don’t like work, but I must work. I put 
it off all I can, but I make myself do it. I’m going 
up now.” 

Brisbane climbed the stairs to a big workroom 
full of books. Haeckel, Darwin, Spencer, Koch, Lub- 
bock, were some of the most prominent names. 
There were the newest works of Saleeby, the wise 
man who tells us about the strains and ills that the 
high pressure of modern life imposes upon us all. 
Also, there were the writings of old philosophers and 
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new, of political economists and sociologists, of his- 
torians, and abundant examples of the literature of 
all ages. ’ 

In the midst of this big room a phonograph with a 
long brown horn was perched on a plain little table 
that looked like the stand of a sewing-machine. Seat- 
ing himself before the horn, Brisbane threw a switch 
that set the phonograph cylinder revolving, and he 
began to dictate an editorial. When he came down- 
stairs an hour later he had three cylinders carefully 
wrapped in a paper box. 

“Don’t you dictate your stuff?” he exclaimed in 
some surprise when I asked him why he didn’t write 
his editorials. “Oh, you ought to dictate. You can 
train yourself to it, and it saves a lot of time and 
labor; besides, it helps you to think on your feet, 
which is handy for any man.” 

“Do you keep many editorials ready in advance?” 

“No. I used to, but I find it’s much better to 
do them day by day. That keeps you in closer touch 
with the things people are interested in. You know, 
you can’t drag people up to a subject and make them 
think about it. You’ve got to talk to them about 
things they really care about. Suppose you want 
te catch the attention of a woman who has a baby 
with red hair and cross-eyes? Of course you explain 
to her what a wonderful thing it is for a baby to 
have red hair and cross-eyes. Then you’ve got her, 
and you can tell her about something else.” 

That baby illustration reminds me that ever since 
Brisbane came to Newspaper Row this confirmed 
bachelor has been profoundly interested in babies. 
He believes in the little fellows; sees in them, 
properly educated, the best means of improving the 
condition of mankind, strikes his hardest blows in 
behalf of mothers and teachers of children, pleads for 
decent treatment of them, visits his most scorching 
denunciation upon users of child labor and all others 
who abuse little children. There is a little army of 
nephews and nieces and cousins who think Uncle 
Arthur is the most wonderful man in the world. 
Perhaps this detail is too intimate; but let us _ re- 
member that in forming an accurate estimate of a 
man nothing ean be more illuminating than the 
opinion the small people have of him. 

Ever since his early fame as a reporter Brisbane 
has been noted for turning cut a tremendous lot of 
copy, so it was with no idle curiosity that I asked 
him what was the greatest number, of editorials he 
had ever done in one day. 


“Once I did thirty-two in a day,” he replied. “I 
began in the afternoon and dictated until I was 


through the last one. It was a case of need.” 

“You had your subjects all thought out in ad- 
vance, of course?” 

“No; I hadn’t,’ he answered. “I had read the 
papers that day, as usual, sand I had been looking 
around for a few days. It wasn’t a good way to 
work, though. I wouldn’t do it again.” 

Consider the amount of labor compressed into that 
afternoon and evening: thirty-two editorials, averag- 
ing one thousand words apiece! And then this 
extraordinary man probably worked as hard as ever 
next day. It is that wonderful resiliency, it seems 
to me, which chiefly distinguishes him from all other 
men. Other workers can toil prodigiously on occa- 
sion, but this man does a prodigious feat, then 
calmly proceeds about his business as usual. 

Writing editorials is only part of his daily indus- 
try—probably not one-third of it. All day at the 
office he is occupied with the duties of managing 
editor of the biggest Hearst newspaper, besides ad- 
vising in the conduct of the others scattered. through- 
out the country. During political campaigns he 
makes many speeches? At all times he is active in 
the management of his large real-estate holdings in 
Long Island, New Jersey, New York City, and else- 
where. Every winter he makes speeches at thirty or 
forty public dinners. All of these activities do not 
tire him. On the contrary, he would be very tired 
if he should give them up. . 

It has been said that Brisbane disdains the arti- 
fices of the elocutionist and that is true; yet there is 
such a power of sincerity in him that he takes com- 
plete possession of the mind of every hearer. For 


example, when he recently addressed the Pilgrims - 


after the dinner they gave in honor of Lord North- 
cliffe, he was surrounded on every hand by enemies. 
That is, many of the men present were the most suc- 
cessful members of the wealthy class he so often at- 
tacks in bitter editorials. One could feel their cold 
hostility in the air. Within a minute after the be- 
ginning of Brisbane’s speech one: could see that he had 
captured the sympathy of his audience. After a time 
he said—and meant it—‘ I am keeping you too long.” 
He was answered with a hearty chorus of “ No, no! 
Go on!” that made the walls quiver. Everything he 
said was in opposition to the beliefs of his hearers, 
yet when he finished they applauded him cordially 
and long. 

We strolled 
luncheon while 
around. There 
house. 

* You ought to buy a place down here,” said Bris- 
bane. “It’s very healthy country, and the land 
values are going to boom as soon as the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad finishes its tunnel and gives Long 
Island real rapid transit. Even to-day values are 
far above what they were a few years ago. Why, the 
man who sold me this property threw in fifteen acres 
f pasture land as an inducement. Just like putting 
thousands of dollars in my pocket now.” 

The editor was proud of the garage he built a few 
months ago. 

“Tt’s all mine,” he said. “Grew the lumber, cut 
it, dressed it and seasoned it all on my own place at 
Allaire, New Jersey, and had my own men come here 
and put it up. You won’t find a better shed any- 
where.” 

We rode out on Hempstead plains and saw_ the 
new automobile speedway which is fenced off from 
wayfarers with stout locust posts and strong wire 
netting. 

“I sold them all those posts,” said Brisbane 
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about the lawn and garden after 
waiting for the horses to be brought 
are some fifty acres surrounding the 


proudly. “They were all grown on my place at Al- 
laire. I guess I have ten thousand acres down there. 
The old official survey made it about seven thousand 
acres, but experts tell me it may run up to ten or 
twelve thousand acres.” 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

“Sell some and keep the rest for farms. I’m going 
to help that country grow if I can. It’s a beautiful 
country. I have a dozen horses down there, and they 
are doing well. Just now there are only forty work- 
men on the place, but they are all enjoying life, work- 
ing decent hours, for fair wages, and occupying com- 
fortable houses with their families. They get milk 
and potatoes free; so the more children a man has 
the better off he is.” 

On the way home we passed a small farm. 

““There’s your house,” he said. “Put a little 
whitewash on it and build a bath-room, and there 
you are. Stay there a few years, sell the-land you 
don’t need, and you'll never have to work again if you 
don’t want to. Greatest chance you ever had.” 

There is something so persuasive about Brisbane 
that it was only by the exercise of unusual will- 
power that I refrained from leaping off the horse 
forthwith and paying a trifle on account to the owner 
of the farm. 

When we returned to his home at dusk he barely 
had time to telephone the office before starting for 
the train. 

“Ask Mr. Smith to meet me up-town at half past 
six. I have three cylinders for him, and I shall prob- 
ably have something more to dictate.” 

On the way to town I asked him if he didn’t think 
the three editorials he had already talked on to the 
cylinders were enough for one day. 

“Oh no,” he replied; “I don’t think a man should 
set any arbitrary limit. I happened to think of 
something as we were going along, and I find that 
the only way to deal with ideas is to go through with 
them right away. You know, I’m as lazy as the 
dickens, and if I didn’t try some such plan as that 
I’d never get anything done.” 

At the entrance to the Thirty-fourth Street ferry 
Brisbane picked up a small, cheap purse of wrinkled 
black leather. Instantly he forgot all about his 
hurry to catch the boat and stood scrutinizing the 
crowd. 

“We'll see some woman running around, worrying 
and searching,” he said. But none appeared. 

“All right,’ he continued, as we started for the 
beat. “ll find the owner in another way.” 

At the top of the column next day he published the 
following editorial: 

“Last night in Long 
Island City, just in front 
of the ferry house, a re- 
porter picked up a little 
purse. There was very 
little money in it; it was 
dropped by a child, appar- 
ently, or a poor woman, so 
that the small sum it con- 
tained may be more important to some human being 
than the Singer Building to its owner. If you lost 
the purse, write a line about it to the Evening Jour- 
nal, describing it.” 





Who Lost a 
Small Purse? 
Send Answer Here 











_I have mentioned the incident merely as an indica- 
tion of the character of the man. It is not per- 
inissible to tell here of the many thoughtful and sub- 

















Mr. Brisbane in 1888 as London corre- 
spondent for the New York “Sun” 


stantial kindnesses he is constantly doing. He would 
resent it—and one cannot forget Mike’s warning that 
he is one of the hardest punchers in America to-day. 

As we were saying good-by I happened to remem- 
ber that he was to deliver a lecture that evening at 
Columbia University. 

“What are you going to talk about?” I asked him. 

“T don’t know yet,” he answered, briskly; “ but 
T’ll think up something while I’m dressing for dinner. 
Thank you for coming down and helping me to have 
fun to-day. Good night.” 


























THE MOST POPULAR ACTRESS IN THE WORLD 


MISS MAUDE ADAMS IN HER NEWEST PART, “MAGGIE WYLIE,” IN BARRIE’S PLAY, 
“WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS,” NOW PLAYING AT THE EMPIRE THEATRE, NEW YORK 
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Carrying Half a Billiom Across the Street 


AIKTY million dollars in gold, silver, ani 
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bills, and some ten times that amount in 
#4 bonds—in all more than half a_ billion 
¥dollars—were carried across Wall Street, 
New York, on Sunday, December 20th, 
\Jand made the perilous passage in safety, 
thanks to the presence of some dozen police officers, 
who kepf rway the predatory poor. 

The occasion was the ‘moving of the National City 
Bank from its old quarters at 52 Wall Street into 
its new home across the way, in the old Merchants’ 
Exchange, subsequently the Custom-House, which was 
bought from the government by the bank recently 
and partly rebuilt. The purchase price was one million 
dollars, and McKim, Mead, and White were the firm 
of architects entrusted with the carrying out of the 
alterations, which were recently brought to a success- 
ful termination. 

Sunday’s work was the culmination of the “ mov- 
ing in.” For some time preparations had been made 
and drills performed, so that each of the four hun- 
dred employees of the National City Bank knew just 
what his duties were. On Friday and Saturday the 
greater part of the books and papers was transferred, 
along with other portable properties, but Sunday was 
selected for the removal of the valuables on account 
of the comparatively deserted condition of the locality. 
News of the project quickly spread, however, and a 
crowd of moderate size was already assembled in 
Wall Street when the employees commenced opera- 
tions in the morning. 

The workers took up their positions with the pre- 
cision of a well-drilled army, each having possession 
of his special charge, and they passed backward and 
forward from the old home to the new between two 
lines of a special police squad furnished by Com- 
missioner Bingham. All the members of the force, 
from the manager down to the most recently re- 














cruited oflice-boy, worked with equal zeal, and the 
National City Bank was able to open for business in 
its new home on Monday morning. 





























How the papers and securities were transferred Employees carrying bullion across Wall Street 





IHlow to take Care of Baby 


Y friend Miss Jones. whose * Mothers’ 
Column” forms so popular a feature 
in that widely read magazine, Home, 
Hearth, and Henyard, said to me yes- 
terdayv: “ My dearest Victoria, why do 
Ayvou not write a fathers’ page for the 
which you yourself represent? Now that 
the suffragette parades so hamper Mother in her 
domestic duties, Father must be prepared to assume 
many of those household cares which pertained former- 
lv to her own province.” 

As if in anticipation of such intent, several corre- 
spondents have written to ask me for solutions of 
yarious domestic problems. How shall Father enjoy 
that happy exercise with Baby which makes the long 
winter nights harmonious and keeps his muscles in 
training for the more sedentary. work of dav? What 
shall he do? 

Let Father make up in quality what is lacking in 
quantity. Give Baby an oceasional shake-up. This 
motion may be best effected by turning round three 
times blindfolded and sprinkling a handful of tacks 
over the carpet. The contact of Father’s feet (which 
should be bare) with these small household imple- 
ments will produce an unexpected bounding motion: 
pleasing to Baby, and stimulating to Father’s red 
blood corpuscles, which will be observed to increase 
in number. In small or Harlem flats pins may be 
substituted, planted head downward. 

Above all clse Father should remember that Baby 
is not a machine, but a bald, vocalized, nocturnal, 
rubicund, omnivorous mammal indigenous to flats, but 
found elsewhere in considerable quantities. 

Before commencing his nocturnal exercises, a word 
of warning. Father, be sure that Baby is inside the 
bundle. A bundle without a baby is a Manhattan 
without a cherry: and Baby is often difficult to find 
inside his integuments. My friend Miss Jones has 
happily compared him (in Home, Hearth, and Hen- 








By Victoria Regina 


yard) to the little sea crustacean inside his shell. she is only seven months of age I sometimes fear that 
Should Father faney that his bundle is empty, a gentle — this may be indicative of abnormal brain development. 
pinch, administered in the central portion, will gen- Is this likely to be the ease?” 


erally result in a slight musical sound. This sound Yes. This early development of the sense of humor 
is an infallible proof of Baby’s presence. is decidedly unusual. Much Perplexed Parent should 

And here [ pause to reply to some of the numerous never approach Baby without wearing a mask; or, 
questions which have reached me. better still, let him attend a few courses at some re- 


A Binghamton Father writes: “I have a sweet little liable institute of facial surgery. A young child’s 
toddler who cries himself red in the face whenever we brain should never be unduly excited. Crowing in 
endeavor to correct him. 1 am afraid that he will girl babies should be’ strenuously repressed. Has 


work himself into a fit. What shall I do?” Much Perplexed Parent examined for henpecks? 

Paint Baby’s face with stripes of delicate green. Turning over my correspondence, I find a few more 
This will relieve the glare, which is often injurious queries on various subjects. One correspondent writes: 
to Father’s eyes. If signs of a fit appear, rip Baby “Will you please let me know how much a baby 
up the back lightly with a pair of scissors. should be washed?” j 

“T am very much worried about. Willie,’ writes In general, as much as is visible to the eye. Do not 
Father of Four, “I am afraid that one of his legs is scour, as this is apt to rub the bloom away. Use 
growing faster than the other. What shall I do?” good soap and a stiff brush. 

Take Willie to some place where horses are exercised Here is a pathetic outburst of the human heart: 
in tests of competitive speed and they will both be * Dear Miss Regina—I sometimes fear that I am 


lengthened equally. And in this connection it is of going insane with grief over my Baby. She smiles 
great importance to remember to train Baby in the no longer as of yore, but lies all day wailing in her 
way he should go as soon as he begins to creep. cot, twisting and writhing. The approach of any of 

“My Dorothy, aged three, does not take kindly to her erstwhile loved ones seems to throw her into 
milk and shakes with rage whenever we attempt to paroxysms of frenzy, and her mother; her baby sister, 
administer it’ to her,” writes Georgia Girl. ‘“ What the doctor (who cannot diagnose her trouble), Aunt 
shall I do?” Jane (from whom we had expectations), and the 

1 am always pleased to weleome queries from lady plumber (who has sent in a bill) have been severely 
correspondents in my fathers’ page. Your Dorothy bitten by her. Do you think this can be a case of in- 
has a milk-shake. And this question of diet is one fantile hydrophobia?” 


upon which I cannot too strongly express myself. Your Baby requires a muzzle. Let me know the 
More children are killed from the wrong kind of moment she barks. 

nourishment than from any other cause. There I notice one last letter. A Brooklyn Father writes: 
is nothing superior for Baby’s food to rubber, which “My George has never uttered a sound since birth. 
will, turn the puny infant into a bouncing boy or I think he must be tongue-tied. What shall I do?” 
girl, It is manufactured for dietary use in rings These columns are not for purposes of boasting or 
and nodes of various sizes. vainglory. If Providence, in its inscrutable wisdom, 


“My child laughs up at me and crows whenever I has showered its gifts upon you, receive your George 
approach him,” writes Much Perplexed Parent. “As in a spirit of thankfulness. 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


@ question that the present govern- 
ment is on the down grade. It is 
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NW) it has had to abandon its Eduea- 
YR tion vill; 
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with the certainty of a _ heavy 
deficit and the consequent necessity 
of imposing new taxation; the by-elections continue 
to go against it; a reaction is visibly preparing, and 
ihe Ministerialists seem at their wits’ end to know 
how to meet it. Their supporters call upon them to 
act, in some unspecified way, “ decisively,” assure 
them that they must either fight the Lords or ab- 
dicate, and remind them that if they repeat Mr. 
salfour’s blunder of remaining in office after they 
have lest the power of legislating they will be mere- 
ly storing up for themselves Mr. Balfour’s fate. But 
ihe government is plainly resolved not to appeal to 
tie country just yet. It is conscious of being baffled 
and humiliated, but it still intends to hold on and 
to pass as many measures as it can before deciding 
to dissolve. It may be right or it may be wrong in 
so resolving. I do not care to prophesy on that point. 
Rut it is a commonplace of political observation that 
«a Ministry which remains in office after a_ series 
of undisguised rebuffs, mainly because it thinks the 
propitious moment has not yet arrived for an ap- 
peal to the country, is a Ministry that nine times 
out_of ten loses more than it gains by postponing the 
plunge. The present government may, of course, 
succeed in reversing the normal order of things. It 
may yet initiate a fighting policy that will enable 
it to recover some, at all events, of the ground it has 
lost, and to choose a really favorable time for sub- 
mitting its record to the electorate. Such things, 
having happened, may happen again. But I am 
hound to confess that at present it looks as though 
the Liberals were destined to a progressive decline 
in popularity and effectiveness. That does not mean 
that when the next general election takes place they 
will be thrown out of office. But it does mean that 
they will return to power, if at all, with a sadly 
diminished majority—a majority, indeed, so di- 
minished that the [Irish party may again hold the 
balance of power. 

Of all the discomfitures which the government has 
experienced since it came into office, none have been 
more complete than the rejection of the Licensing 
bill and the breakdown of its fourth attempt to 
solye the problem of primary education. The Licens- 
ing bill was far from being a perfect measure. It 
was unwieldy and overambitious, and offered ample 
scope for amendment and revision. But at the least 
it represented the most powerful and earnest effort 
that this generation has witnessed to grapple with 
the drink evil, and to assert the supremacy of the 
state over the liquor trade. As such it commanded,a 
wide amount of non-partisan support. It had four 
main purposes: (1) to impose a time-limit of four- 
teen years, on the expiration of which all saloon 
licenses were to revert to the state and such of them 
as were reissued were to be subjected to far higher 
duties than hitherto; (2) to reduce the present ex- 
cessive numbers of licensed premises; (3) to restore 
to the justices their old unfettered discretion over 
licensed houses; and (4) to give to the people in 
every. locality a right to say whether they would 
have a new. license in their area. It is exceedingly 
difficult. to’ say what England as a whole thinks of 
any given measure; but my pretty clear impression 
is that the best and most moderate opinion in the 
country approved the Licensing bill, realized that 
unless its principal objects could be carried out it 
would no longer be possible to deny that in England 
beer rules, and looked upon the imposition of a 
time-limit as the only means by which the state could 
resume control over the monopoly it had created. 
I do not think the ery of robbery and confiscation 
with which the brewers deafened the public ear had 
much weight with reflecting people. On the -masses 
it unquestionably had an effect, and, taken in con- 
junction with the “ Socialistic” tendencies ascribed 
to the government, it no doubt led a good many 
middle-class reople into the belief that “ property ” 
was actually “in danger.” But on the whole, con- 
sidering the intensity of the brewers’ campaign 
against the bill, considering, too, the enormous in- 
tricacies of the problem and the passions it never 
fails to arouse, I think the measure was one with 
more solid and non-partisan support behind it than 
any Licensing bill of the past generation. It was 
debated in the House of Commons for six weeks. It 
was by far the most arduous task which the govern- 
ment has so far essayed, and the government showed 
ly the concessions it made in committee and by its 
whole conduct of the measure that it had no wish 
whatever to press the extreme temperance point of 
view. The third reading was passed through the 
House of Commons by the immense majority of 237. 

Here, then, was a measure the general scope and 
purpose of which were discussed on every platform 
during the general election of 1906, a measure which 
the government had a clear mandate to carry through, 
& measure dealing with a question of crucial moment 
to the well-being of the country and adopted by the 
lepresentatives of the people after a discussion that 
extended over nine or ten months by an almost un- 





England’s Downehill Government 


By Sydney Brooks 


precedented majority. What was its fate when it 
went up to the Lords? One would have thought that 
an impartial Revising Chamber would have been glad 
to second the efforts of the government in writing 
such a measure of reform on the statute-book. One 
would have thought, as the professed guardian of the 
public interest, it would have scorned to be moved 
by the brewers’ agitation, and would have resisted 
the preposterous argument that the license issued 
by the state became the freehold property of the 
licensee, so that any change in its conditions was 
equivalent to spoliation. But the Howse of Lords 
in fact is a very different assembly from the House 
of Lords in theory. It acted very much as a study 
of its past might have led one to expect it would act. 
Lord Lansdowne summoned a meeting of Conserva- 
tive peers at his own house in Belgrave Square. It 
was there decided, after a debate of less than two 
hours, to reject the bill on its second reading. The 
programme was duly. carried out. When the bill 
came up for its second reading the Bishops and 
several of the weightiest and most respected members 
of the House of Lords protested against its destruc- 
tion. It was to no.purpose. Lord Lansdowne had 
the bulk of his party*behind him. and the Dill was 
thrown out by 276 to 96. ‘ The ‘Lords acted purely 
as a Conservative caucus; they wrecked in two hours 
the labors of nine months; they threw over the in- 
terests of the community and upheld the interests of 
a disreputable trade; they demonstrated with the 
most striking @mphasis that, though the Liberals 
might be in office, it was the Conservatives who were 
in power. 

I have not myself much doubt that, unpopular as 
the Licensing bill was with large sections of the 
people, with all holders of brewery shares, for in- 
stance, with the thick and thin:defenders of property, 
and with the rabble of the saloons, the Lords offended 
not merely all Liberals and all temperance reformers, 
but also the moral and non-partisan sense of the 
country by their contemptuous treatment of it. Nor 
have I much doubt that from the merely party point 
of view they chose their ground shrewdly. There has 
been no. overt agitation against their conduct. If it 
inspires indignation, as I believe it does among those 
who are not afflicted with an incurable state blind- 
ness, that indignation is mostly silent. The govern- 
ment, therefore, has been placed in a very awkward 
corner. It dares not resent the Lords’ action by dis- 
solving, because it is well aware that the strength 
of feeling behind the Licensing bill is not of that 
overwhelming character which would justify a Min- 
istry in staking its all. Nor can it go on as though 
nothing in particular had happened without an enor- 
mous loss of prestige. Yet this in effect is what Mr. 
Asquith has decided to do. He adds the rejection of 
the Licensing bill to the list of grievances that the 
Liberal party is accumulating against the, Lords; he 
threatens. darkly that a-time will come; but in the 
mean time the bill is dead and Mr. Asquith remains 
in office. In one way, perhaps, he may not be al- 
together displeased by the death of the bill. It at 
least clears the ground for other methods of dealing 
with the licensing problem.‘ The principle of a time- 
limit having been rejected, there remains the pos- 
sibility of taxing licenses as they are taxed in the 
United States; and it is quite on the cards that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.in his next budget will 
turn to “the trade” for a considerable portion of the 
extra revenue that will be needed to meet the ex- 
penses of old-age pensions, the new Dreadnoughts, 
and the relief of unemployment. As finance is a mat- 
ter within the sole competence of the Commons, the 
Lords will no longer be able to shield their protégés; 
and in this way Mr. Asquith may obtain his revenge. 
But it is a poor revenge at best. Nothing can hide 
the fact that the government has seen one of its 
first-class measures wantonly wrecked and yet dares 
not venture on a direct retaliatory stroke. Its im- 
potence and its humiliation are the target for a thou- 
sand triumphant jeers from the Tory side; of an in- 
finite impatience and exasperation among its own 
supporters, and of a ridicule not unmixed with con- 
tempt from the country at large. 

But if the loss of the Licensing bill was the work 
of the Lords, Ministers have mainly themselves to 
thank for the fiasco which has ovettaken their Edu- 
eation bill. This is the fourth attempt they have 
made in‘the last thirty montlis to settle the educa- 
tion question. The first came to an end when Mr. 
Birrell’s bill was so mangled by amendments in the 
House of Lords as to leave the government no option 
but to drop it. The next two attempts were aban- 
doned soon after their initiation and before the con- 
tending sides had fairly joined issue. It had become 
clear that no Education bill framed by the Liberals 
in a party spirit stood the remotest chance of find- 
ing its way to the statute-book. Their one hope lay 
in. agreeing beforehand with their adversaries and in 
prodifcing a measure that represented a compromise 
between all parties. This was the course that Mr, 
Asquith decided to pursue immediately he succeeded 
to the Premiership. Negotiations were opened up 
between the government and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Everything apparently went as smoothly as 
could be wished, and the Minister of Education in 
the last week of November brought in a bill which 
was the result of a long exchange of views between 
the Church, the government, and the Nonconformists. 
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The country heaved a prodigious sigh of relief at the 
prospect of having this thorny and obstructive prob- 
lem at last settled by wnanimous assent. But the 
prospect soon proved a fallacious one. The govern- 
ment, it turned out, had made the extraordinary mis- 
take of launching its bill before the financial part 
of it had been agreed to by the representatives of the 
Chureh. It made a second mistake in postponing its 
introduction till so late in the session that it had to 
be accepted practically en bloc or not at all. It made 
a third mistake in foreing through several of its 
clauses by a free use of the guillotine—an_ instru- 
ment legitimate enotigh when a strictly party meas- 
ure is at stake, but out of place when a bill is the 
resultant of all-round concessions. It made a fourth 
mistake in not admitting Mr. Balfour into the 
negotiations it was conducting with the Archbishop. 
Together these mistakes were capital. The bill, in 
any case, being a compromise, pleased nobody. The 
extremists on both sides equally protested against it, 
and it is exceedingly doubtful whether, even if the 
Parliamentary management of the measure had been 
as adroit as it was unskilful, it could have survived. 
The extremists on the Church side would probably 
have revolted against the Archbishop and would have 
been backed up by the Lords; while the Nonecon- 
formists at the same time would probably have 
broken away from the government. When, therefore, 
it was discovered that a. vital difference of opinion 
existed as to the financial arrangements, the govern- 
ment buried the bill with its own hands; and few 
sections in the House regretted its disappearance. 
To the outside public, and to the moderate men of 
all parties, the withdrawal of the bill appeared as 
nothing less than a catastrophe, the blame for which 
is laid at the door of the government. Undoubtedly 
Mr. Asquith blundered, and blundered badly, but the 
fact that the, two parties came.so near to settlement 
is full of hope. It has at least convinced the country 
that if the education question is ever to be settled 
at all it must be by compromise. 

With its two main measures thus ignominiously 
lost, the government reaches the crisis of its fate. 
Henceforward it is bound to regulate its poliey with 
a single eve to the issue of Commons versus Lords. 
It has passed many admirable measures during the 
nearly three years of its existence, and its handling 
of foreign and Imperial affairs has been uniformly 
successful. But all this will avail it little if the 
country becomes convinced that the government is 
afraid to risk a dissolution in order to assert itself 
against the House of Lords. It still, indeed, has 
some formidable weapons in reserve. The licensing 
question and the education question can both be dealt 
with, though in something considerably less than the 
ideal manner, by a free and rigorous use of those 
financial powers which the House of Lords cannot 
touch. The only first-class measures to which the 
government stands committed are an Irish Land Act 
—this has already been introduced—a bill revolution- 
izing the Poor Law, and a bill reforming the electoral 
system. These measures may or may not pass; it 
does: not greatly matter which. The main point for 
the Liberals to bear in mind is that, even if, after the 
next general election, they return to power with an 
undiminished majority, they will be no better off than 
they are now. They would have not one iota of 
additional security that their policies would not again 
be wrecked by the House of Lords. They must, there- 
fore, make the next election turn concurrently on 
Free Trade and the question of the Lords. That is 
the: obvious strategy of the situation. But to give 
effect to it will be no easy matter. In the first place, 
as I have said, the government has lost a great deal 
of the confidence and good-will of the country and is 
not in a position to force an aggressive campaign. 
In the second place, there are very few signs that 
the people really desire to see any - fundamental 
change in the relations between the: Houses. From 
time to time the House of Lords goes’ against the 
best opinion of the country. But taken as a whole, 
it is a remarkably popular and responsive assembly, 
and those who wish to destroy it for the sake of mak- 
ing the House of Commons supreme are; I am con- 
vineed, an insignificant minority. The anomalies of 
its position are admitted, and very few people attempt 
to deny the unfairness of a system that places every 
Liberal government at the merey of an Upper Cham- 
ber that is practically nothing: but a wing of the 
Conservative party. But how: to abolish these 
anomalies without lapsing into single-chamber gov- 
ernment sans phrase is a problem that no one pro- 
fesses to be able to solve. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman did, indeed, suggest a way out of the 
difficulty, but 1 notice that Mr. Asquith never re- 
fers to the path his predecessor indicated and shows 
no desire whatever to tread it. The country is for 
Free Trade. against Home Rule, and against any con- 
stitutional change in the prerogatives of the House of 
Lords. What, then, will be the result of an appeal 
to the country taken by a party that, while for Free 
Trade, will ask for a free hand in dealing with Ire- 
land and will also seek a mandate to alter the con- 
stitutional position of the Upper Chamber? I con- 
fess I do not know, but I have an impression that 
English politics are passing into a phase of great 
obscurity, and that it may before very long rest 
with the Trish Nationalists to say which of the two 
great parties is to steer the ship of state. 
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MRS. SCHUYLER GOLDYN-ROCKS INTRODUCED HER DAUGHTER INTO 


SOCIETY. 


PRAISE INDEED! 
NE of the most candid tributes the 
late Edwin Booth ever received was 
rendered to him on his last South- 
ern tour by one who knew neither 
4% of his presence nor of his identity 
Nin the play. Mr. Booth told the 
ay story to his friend, Dr. John IH. 
35 Cirdner. 

“We opened our engagement in 
Georgia, with Othello,” said Mr. Booth, 
played Othello. After the performance my 





Atlanta, 
“and I 
friend, Mr. Malone, and I went to the Kimball House 


for some refreshment. The long bar was so crowded 
that we had to go around the corner of it before we 
could find a vacant space. While we were waiting 
to be served we couldn't help hearing the conversation 
of two fine-looking old boys, splendid old fellows with 
soft hats, flowing mustaches, and chin tufts, black 
string ties and all the other paraphernalia. 

“*T didn’t see you at the theatre this evening, 
Cunnel,’ said one. 

“*No,’ replied the other. ‘I didn’t buy seats till 
this mawnin’, and the best we could get were six 
rows back in the balcony. I presume, suh, you were 
in the orchestra.’ 

“* Yes, Cunnel, I was in the orchestra,’ said the 
first man. ‘Madame and the girls were with me. 
We all agreed that we nevuh attended a mo’ thrillin’ 
play. The company was good, too: excellent com- 
pany. And do you know, Cunnel, in my opinion 
that d—d nigguh did about as well as any of ’em!’” 


FOLLOWING ADVICE 

UNcLE BILty had taken his niece to see the races. 
She had never been to one before and was quite in- 
nocent as to the manner of betting, but she placed a 
bet on one of the horses in the first race. 

There seemed to be trouble with the horse she played, 
for it turned and went in the opposite direction. 

“Look, Neilie, your money is gone, for your horse 
has gone the other way,” said her uncle, 

“Oh, that is all right. Cousin Bob told me to play 
him both ways,” replied his niece. 


HOW HE KNEW 

In the Senate barber shop one day two grave and 
reverend solons had met, when one asked the other: 

* Did you ever study the faces of those waiting to 
be shaved -here ?” 

“ Not particularly,” 
“ Why do you ask?” 

“Simply because it has just occurred to me,” was 
the response, “that one may, from the expressions on 
their respective countenances, divide them into opti- 
nists and pessimists.” 

“ Please particularize,” F 

“The pessimist,” continued the philosophic Senator, 
“is the patron who is waiting for six others to be 
shaved, while the optimist is the one distinguished by 
the appellation of ‘ next.’” 


replied the second Senator. 


A BACK-ACTION KINDNESS 

A youTH in Trenton, whose devotion to the young 
woman of his choice has encountered many obstacles 
during his long courtship, recently sought her out with 
this apparently encouraging statement: 

“T think it’s all right now, Alice. I managed to 
get access to your father the other day, and while he 
wouldn't exactly give his consent I rather imagine 
I’ve made some headway. He borrowed forty dollars 
of me. Surely he can’t stand me off much longer after 
that!” 


The young woman sighed. “ Yes, I've heard about 







it,” she said, “and T think you've made an awful 
mess of it. Father mentioned the forty dollars and 
remarked that I’d better give you up—you were too 


easy.” 


WHERE THE RULE DIDN’T APPLY 


In one of the technical schools of this city an in- 
struector was one day having some difficulty with a 
certain student, who seemed not entirely to grasp 
the idea of perspective. 
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THE DECORATIONS WERE MOST ELABORATE AND COSTLY 


“You understand,” said the teacher, “that the 
farther one goes from any object, the smaller it ap- 
pears.” 

The pupil shook his head doubtfully. 
sure about that,” said he. 

Whereupon the instructor was provoked and not a 
little surprised at such ignorance and obstinacy, to 
which feeling he gave utterance. 

“Oh, it’s all right as to some things,” said the 
pupil, “but not all. But take, for instance, the case 
of a five-dollar bill?” 


“Tm not so 
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HIS MOTIVES 


NE day last win- 
: ter, a quorum 
Ne being lacking in 


the House, the sergeant- 
Wf, at-arms was sent out to 
% fetch in delinquent mem- 

A bers. Among those 
caught in his net was 
the Hon. Nicholas 
Longworth, who was at- 
tending an afternoon tea 
in Connecticut Avenue. 

Mr. Longworth — ap- 
peared to be annoyed 
when the officer of the House informed him that he 
must “come along.” 

“Oh, I say,” protested Longworth, facetiously, 
“this isn’t any way to treat an old friend!” 

* Your remark reminds me of the case of the Irish 
policeman,” said the sergeant-at-arms, “* who, shortly 
alter his appointment to the force, found himself com- 
pelled to arrest an old friend who had been dining a 
bit freely. Resistance to the arrest met with a 
clubbing. 

“*Shure, this ain't no way to treat an old fri’nd,’ 
suid the unfortunate one. 

~*It ain’t that I hate ye, Cassidy,’ said the officer, 
‘but simply that I have th’ authority!’ ” 


IN THE SWIM 

One evening E. H. Sothern was having supper with 
some friends when a young woman in the party re- 
marked, impressively, ** Mr. Sothern, I am going to 
write a play.” 

“T would, by 
couragingly. A 
added, softly. 


all means,” returned the actor, en- 
short pause, “ Everybody does,” he 


HOW HE WON 
COLONEL CooLipGE, the commanding officer, had sur- 
prised his daughter and Lieutenant Luggs trying to 
occupy the same chair, Whereupon the Lieutenant, 
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YOUNG MAN. “ WITH PLEASURE, SIR.” 


sponse to this suggestion or not is not known, but 
sure enough in about three days the little brother 
arrived, an eight-pounder, and to all other eves than 
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WILLIE’S IDEA OF 


with rare presence of mind, sprang to his feet and 
saluted, 

“Sir,” said lie, “IT have the honor to report an 
cngagement at close quarters, in which I have been 
entirely victorious. It merely remains for you to 
give your sanction to the terms of surrender.” 


THE FAILURE OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 


“ Well,” observed Old Man Potts, “ I’ve spent a heap 
of money on my boy Bill’s education, more’n nine 
hundred dollars jest to see him through Yale. And 
i ain’t through yet. It shorely makes me sore to 
think of the money I’m wastin’ on a boy who ain’t 
got as much sense now as he had before he went to 
college.” 

“What’s the matter, father?” asked Mrs. Potts. 
“Mebbe you’re a little hard on Bill.” 

“No, I ain’t, Marv,” answered the old man. “ Jest 
to show you—a little while ago I says to him I thinks 
it was going to rain to-morrow. What fool answer 
(d’ye suppose he made me?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know, father.” 

“He begged my pardon!” 


UNFINISHED 


Boppy had been so very lonesome for a while that 
he had begun praying that the Lord would send him 
a little brother. Every night before jumping into 
bed he had got down on his knees and reverently 
offered up his petition, and latterly, without departing 
in any way from his reverential attitude, he had ven- 
tured to suggest that he had been waiting a long 
while, and hoped that the Lord might graciously 
hurry matters along a little, 
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sobby’s a rather perfect specimen. 


him with a critical air. 
* Gee!” he ejaculated. 





“ He’s a 





3obby looked at 


great-lookin’ thing, 


ME THE WAY OUT OF HERE?” 
ain’t he? Ain't got any hair, an’ he ain't got any 
teeth! Why, pa, he ain't finished! [prayed the 
Lord to hurry him along, but T wasn't in any such 
darn hurry as that!” 
THE UNREGENERATE’S LAMENT 
(In the ‘‘ cold gray dawn of the morning ajficr"’) 


I neARD the preacher say in church 
Good resolutions was the way 

For every little Child of Grace 
To open up on New-Year’s Day. 


He said we hadn't orter be 

Selfish and mean with Christmas toys; 
We'd orter share our eandies and 

Lend all our books to other boys. 


He said. the way ,to Righteousness 
Was strewed with things that boys had given 
To other kids, and thus, he said, 
Boys find their way bimeby to Heaven, 
I've just been thinkin’ it all out 
And ‘eidin’ what Id give away. 
(Ma says that all my lovin’ friends 
Give me too much each Christmas Day.) 


I’ve still got left three whoppin’ big 
Boxes of candy they might take 
I don’t so mueh mind givin’ those 
‘Cause they'd sure give me stummick-ache, 


But when it comes to other things 
My ‘lectrie train and autmobeel 

Thinkin’ upon the bliss of Heaven 
Don’t chase the awful empty feel 


That comes when I imagine life 
Without them little Carnal Joys— 
(That’s what he called ‘em—sure it is) 

And sev’ral others of my toys. 


I'd rather keep my things, I guess. 
My fam’ly’s pretty good to stay with, 
And when I reached my Heavenly Home 
I'd have not one darn thing to play with! 
ya 
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RORN the big, red library a pleasant 
w? light glowed still; but the Jamps 
YI were burning low. The chill of the 
late March atmosphere was softened 
by the warmth ot a wood fire—un- 
N wonted city luxury!—which whirred 
NESS and leaped behind its bright netted 

: 3B Screen. In front of this fire, in the 

““Sjeather armchair that had belonged 
to her grandfather, sat Eleanor Eldredge, silent, mo- 
tionless, deathly pale, her nerveless arms extended 
along those of the chair. Her head, with its smooth, 
neavy coils of dark hair, was bent so that her face, 
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By Margaret Potter 


‘DRAWINGS BY ROBERT EDWARDS 


Presently. out of the quickened night, with its dull 
echoes of late street sounds, came the strokes of a 
big stair clock. Slowly, slowly, slowly, the _bell- 
like tones vibrated on the air. One! Two! Three!— 
Then—silence! Afterwards, drowning the little bed- 
room chimes, came the deep booming of the church 
and city clocks, tolling that special hour in the 
twenty-four which calls for silence. But the woman 
neither heeded nor heard. The hour passed on, and 
still she sat before her fire and waited. 

Waited! For what? 

Within the beating numbness of her stunned brain 
that question throbbed again, again, and yet again, 
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Silently he stood watching 


with its deathlike shadows, was not clearly visible, 
Her great eyes, strained open, were fixed fast upon 
something very far away. The pretty dinner-gown, 
put on nine hours before, was fresh, unrumpled, in- 
solently charming. 

Over, around, above the house, silence brooded, like 
a living thing. It was to be felt, intensely. Through 
it many hearts were beating fast: but not the heart 
of Eleanor Eldredge—the wife. 








till the blue shadows round her set lips deepened. 
Every now and then she would lift her head a little, 
and sit alert, as if to listen to the silence. But once 
or twice, in the room overhead—merciful Heaven! 
that room overhead!—it would seem as if a light 
footfall were distinguishable. And, at these times, 
the woman’s form would shiver, and her nails dig 
hard into the delicate flesh of her palms. What— 
how much—was happening, there above? And were 
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they never coming for her?—her, who, in all the thir- 
teen years of her perfect wifehood, had never before 
been shut out from her husband’s room? From that 
spot which was, and must always be, the secret centre 
of her sacred, inner world. And to think that now, 
now, he was there without her!—Alas! How could 
she pray? 


Thirteen years and two months, to the day. So 
much she had had of a happiness, such as few be- 
lieve can be known upon this earth. Then—/ifteen 
little seconds—and it was all gone: all done with. 
Could such a thing really be? Could some effort, 
perhaps, wake her from a nightmare, that she might 
find herself safe in Ellis’s arms? His arms! His dear, 
his waiting, weleoming arms!—Ah, no! this was no 
dream. But—what was this world? 

It had been less than nine hours ago. Some fresh 
flowers, just arrived, had been arranged for the dinner 
table; and she had returned to the library, wondering 
a little that Ellis should be so late. It was half 
an hour, at least, after his usual time of home- 
coming. Moreover, she was wearing the little rose- 
colored gown that had been made expressly according 
to his taste. She had planned to have two or three 
of his favorite dishes for dinner. Surely, at this 
juncture, impatience had become a virtue! He ought 
not to have let himself become too tired to enjoy their 
little festival. Tired! 

Finally, at twenty minutes to seven there came a 
short, violent peal at the door bell. Eleanor, vaguely 
relieved. smiled to herself that he should have for- 
gotten his door key. Well, she would not go to meet 
him. She would let— 

Mary, the maid, opened the door; and, in the en- 
trance to the living-room, there paused a man—not 
Ellis. It was Richard Averill, senior partner of the 
firm of Averill, Eldredge & Thorne. And Averill was 
alone. . 

Mrs. Eldredge rose to her feet. ‘“ Why, Mr. Averill! 
Good evening!” she had begun, in an unsteady voice, 
as, her hand outstretched, she moved toward him. 
“T didn’t know—Ellis didn’t telephone me—that you 
were—that we should have the pleasure of—” 

There she stopped. Averill had taken her hand in 
his own with a quick, impulsive gesture. But he 
spoke not a werd, nor did his look meet hers. There 
was a pause, in which Eleanor felt the blood leave 
her face and rush to her heart, stifling her, in the 
instant of swift intuition. 

“ Ellis!” she gasped; and her eyes were wide. “ EI- 
lis!—He—he—Mr. Averill! Speak to me!” 

John Averill bowed his head. He knew so well the 
utter devotion between this woman and her husband. 
It was too cruel to have to speak. But she helped him. 
Within the space of a moment she had gathered her- 
self together and‘asked, quite quietly: 

“Ts Ellis dead, Mr. Averill?” 

“No, thank God! No!—But the injuries are 
severe.” 

Then came the full explanation: a crowded down- 
town crossing; a flying automobile; a child all but 
engulfed by it; and Ellis, who had started homeward 
at an earlier hour than usual, darting after the boy, 
saving him, but himself knocked down, run over, and 
horribly crushed by the pitiless machine, which had, 
at last, stopped and itself conveyed its victim to an 
emergency hospital, whither he, Averill, had been im- 
mediately summoned. And it was at Ellis’s own most 
urgent request that he had come, ahead of the am- 
bulance, to teli Mrs. Eldredge, and see that a room 
was prepared for the injured man and for the opera- 
tion that must be performed without delay. Mean- 
time, two surgeons, whom he had himself summoned 
by telephone, would, with a nurse and an assistant, 
arrive in a carriage following their patient. 

Averill had reached this point in his rather heroic 
explanation before he was interrupted. And then 
there came nothing like what he had dreaded; neither 
outery nor tears. There was work to be done—for 
Ellis! And Eleanor Eldredge was not the woman to 
waste one of the precious minutes given her in lam- 
entation. Just one brief half-hour would elapse 
before the arrival of the ambulance. But, in that 
time, everything should be—had been—done. The 
big front room up-stairs had been cleared of every 
superfluous article and thoroughly aired. The bed, 
drawn out from the wall, was remade, with rubber 
sheeting fastened in true professional style over the 
linen. Bowls, water jars, and the rolls of bandages 
which she always kept at hand for emergency were 
skilfully disposed. For Eleanor Eldredge, wife, moth- 
er, housekeeper, was an adept in her various pro- 
fessions. Finally, with a relaxation of thought that 
pitifully choked her, she remembered Dr. Addison, 
the friendly old physician of her own as well as her 
husband’s family. One of the devoted maids, a shawl 
over her head, herself ran the length of the two blocks 
that separated the doctor’s house from that of the 
Eldredges. But before his immediate and hasty re- 
turn with her, the white ambulance of the Red Cross 
had backed up to the sidewalk before the Eldredge 
house. 

Eleanor had stood crushed against the wall when 
the stretcher, with its now unconscious burden, was 
borne past her and up the stairs. There had been a 
word or two spoken by the surgeons who followed. 
Then Doctor Addison, too, had hurried by, through 
the white mist in which the poor wife was reeling. 
Perhaps he had spoken—had taken her hand. She did 
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But, next, she found herself here, alone, in 


net know. : 
the living-room, before the fire, shut out from that 
torture-chamber above, and. waiting—waiting—uwait- 


through the pitiless hours. Still, forever, she 
could not break down! Strange desolation—woman 
bereft of the ineffable relief of expression! Yet 
the reason was not far to seek. Always, on the edge 
of the black horizon, glimmered a faint, golden glow 
of hope. While that was discernible she would not 
fear. God was in his heaven still—Ellis would 
live. 

Over and over again her mind traversed the first 
half of her brief conversation with Averill: the terri- 
ble revelation, and her apparent foreknowledge of it 
all. But a brief, concluding question in their talk 
had gone from her mind almost as soon as it had 
passed her lips. Indeed, nine-tenths of her brain had 
been unconscious of anything but shock when she had 
asked, out of a dull and forlorn curiosity: 

~ And Mr. Thorne? He hasn’t come at all. 
out of town, did you say?” 

“Thorne!” She never noticed how the man’s face 
leaped to surprise. “Why, didn’t you know that 
Thorne started, at once, after you—’ Suddenly, pe- 
culiarly, Averill checked himself. But she had hardly 
heard his words. She was standing with her head 
thrown a little back; listening, intently, for some 
sound from above. When the silence remained un- 
broken she had turned to him; and he said, as nat- 
urally as he was able: “ Out of town, Mrs. Eldredge? 
Yes, Thorne left to-day, quite suddenly. Otherwise, 
ef course, he would be here.” 

She was satisfied with this; and, nodding, gave 
him her hand. She did not hear the door close be- 
hind him. She never dreamed of the chaos of amaze- 
ment and disapproval in his heart, as he left her 
house, muttering: 

“Good God! What an idol she’s made of the man, 
not even to remember the existence of their boy!” 

Meantime, through the night hours, conscious of 
nothing save the conjectured agonies in that room 
above, Eleanor sat huddled in her chair—alone. At 
length, at the approach of the hour of lowest vitality, 
there stole upon her slackened nerves a kindly dul- 
ness. Overstrained, they ceased, for a little while, to 
vibrate to the misery of realization. And, gradually, 
her heavy eyelids dropped over her weary, weary 
eyes. Another moment and sleep would surely— 
Upright again, with a jerk, and a wild throb in 
the heart! The clocks were striking the half-hour. 
Simultaneously, a hand was laid upon her shoulder. 
Mrs. Eldredge sprang to her feet. 

“Doctor!” she exclaimed. “Doctor Addison!” 
Then her breath came fast, and she could speak no 
more. She could only stare into the kindly face 
before her with eyes that burned. 

But once more the doctor kindly patted her arm, 
at the same time glancing at the table behind them, 
on Which stood an untouched tray of tea and bread- 
and-butter—her servants’ helpless kindness. 

“Come. Mrs. ‘Eldredge! I’m going to prescribe a 
little for you, now!” he said, cheerfully. 

“Ah, no, doctor! No! ° Really, I don’t think I—” 

Here she broke off, weakly, as a gently compelling 
hand pushed her back into the chair. There, as she 
closed her eyes in unconquerable faintness, the eld- 
erly man, long familiar with the ways of the house, 
went swiftly toward the dining-room, to return, in a 
few moments, with a tray containing glasses, a pitcher 
of water, and a decanter of old brandy. These he 
set out upon the table, and, Mrs. Eldredge still having 
made no sign, fixed for her a stiff dose of the liquor. 
This she vehemently waved away. But at once his 
air became filled with professional sternness—which 
she dared not combat. 

“It is medicine, Mrs. Eldredge, and—I must in- 
sist!” 

When she had obediently swallowed the contents 
of the tumbler, the doctor in his turn filled and 
emptied it. For, indeed, the past few hours had 
told upon him heavily; and the minutes to come would 
be such as he had rarely known, even in his long 
professional career. Silently he stood watching. At 
last, in either of Eleanor’s cheeks there appeared a 
spot of color. Something like sparkle returned to 
the tired eyes. Her manner became more alive. Then 
the doctor drew a long breath. The heart in him was 
weighted as with lead; but he must speak. 

* Eleanor,” he said, reverting to the name of twenty 
years ago—* Eleanor, I—” And he stopped. 

She faced him instantly; and now there was no 
longer any color in those cheeks. Staring at him, she 
could not speak. 

“IT want you to come up-stairs, now,” he whispered. 

* Ellis?” she asked, dully. 

“Yes, my dear.” 

_ Without a word she turned to the hall. Through 
it and up the stairs she sped, noiselessly, but as one 
possessed. In Jess than one moment she was in the 
changed room, the centre of which was filled by a bed 
—the bed on which their boy had been born. Beside 
it. on the far side, stood a nurse. At its foot, convers- 
ing in whispers, stood the two surgeons, still clad in 
their long white garments. 

Eleanor Eldredge, her lips stiffening into a smile, 
sank forward on her knees, her arms outstretched. 

“Ellis!” she whispered, her heart fluttering in her 
throat. 

“He will know you,” said Addison, in her ear. 
i And he is in very little pain, now. Just here, on 
this little table, you will find strychnine and morphine. 
(he doses are marked—though you'd better call one 
of us if you want any of it administered. Here’s the 
sirychnine—this liquid. And in this bottle are the 
morphine pills—quarter of a grain. Only one to the 
dose, at the outside. You understand?” 

Eleanor looked and nodded. Then, as she stood 
waiting, the four helpless ones stole softly from that 
room; that spot of parting unutterable, between two 
who, for thirteen brief years, had been as one. 


ind 


Is he 


Again the clocks, of house and church and city, 
struck the hour in four far-rolling strokes. And again 
the hour saw Eleanor seated in her armchair, before a 
now dying fire—alone. Gently but relentlessly she 
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had been drawn away from the form upon the bed, 
sunk into its last unconsciousness. Gently, too, and 
in the full understanding that rises out of loving pity, 
she had, for this moment, been left alone with her 
desolation. And, until he had stolen from her pres- 
ence, Eleanor had managed to conceal from the good 
old doctor-friend that smile of perfect relief which 
now broke across her face. 

Above her, sunk in the stupor of death, lay Ellis 
Eldredge: the husband—the lover—of her youth. And 
in that moment she, below, knowing all, was smiling, 
happily. Nor did she need to open her tightly clenched 
left hand to see and bless what was hidden there: the 
beneficent drug that should deliver her, with Ellis, 











fourteen minutes after four. Outside, as she lifted 
her hand, she heard the first milk-cart ratile its way 
northward along the street. In another instant 

Eleanor had started, violently, at the loud peal of the 
door bell, whiea rang through all the house. She was 
on her feet immediately, the white pills dotting the 
floor around her, her water glass shattered against 
the fender. Dazed and rigid, Eleanor listened. An- 
other ring. Then two of her maids—fully dressed 
through this dreadful night—came running to the 
door and opened it. Eleanor still swayed where she 





had risen, when there reached her the tones of a 
stern, masculine voice—that of Richard Thorne, the 
junior partnér—asking for her. In the next instant, 
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“ Ellis!” she whispered, her heart fluttering in her throat 


to the mysterious ‘ Never-never-land ” whence none 
may return. But Eleanor Eldredge, the bottle of 
morphine pellets held close in her cold hand, had no 
longer any wish for life; knew no fear of death. 

For a little time she sat there, upright, in her 
armchair, listening. There was no sound, except— 
a-ah! from the street below came suddenly the 
horrible “honk ” of an automobile horn. Shuddering 
at the thoughts which this dreadful vehicle bore with 
it, she failed to perceive that its throbbing ceased 
at her own door. Wrapped, now, wholly in herself, 
she spread upon her lap a handkerchief, into which 
she poured the contents of the little bottle. 

“But I had better have some water,” she thought 
to herself, calmly, “in case there should be a taste—” 

Leaning back, across the table, she refilled one of 
the empty brandy glasses from the doctor’s water 
pitcher. This glass she drew toward her and lifted, 
angry to perceive that her hand shook. Her heart, 
however, was beating so rapidly that she was all but 
suffocated by its throbs. Once she gasped, desperately, 
and murmured the name—“ Ellis!” 

But she was not a coward—either physical or moral. 
Where her beloved went, thither would she go also. 
Thus, at last, resolutely, she gathered up twenty of 
the poison pellets in one hand. In the other she 
seized the glass of water. The clocks pointed to 
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like the quick stab of a knife in her heart, came the 
sound of an eager, boyish voice: 

“Mother! Oh, mother! Mr. Thorne came for me 
just after the telegram!—How is father’—Tell me!” 

And with that last cry, Ellis Eldredge, Jr., ran 
wildly into his mother’s outstretched arms. He was 
still in the uniform of his military school. And _ be- 
hind him, framed in the curtained doorway, stood 
Richard Thorne—the man who had hired a special 
train to fetch to his father’s bedside the son of Ellis 
Eldredge. 

“Mother dear!—Mother! Won’t you 
Can’t you take me to father, mother dear?” 

* No, Ellis,’ she whispered, quietly, kissing him 
on the brow. 

He fell back from her loosened arms, gazing at her, 
white and horrified. 

“Ellis,” she whispered, with great effort—* Ellis, 
you and I will have only each other now. Will you 
be my brave soldier? Will you be your father’s man, 
always, Ellis?” 

The boy choked. blindly: but, with fists fast clench- 
ed, he straightened, and. after a moment, could say, 
unsteadily: “Yes, mother! I will take care of you. 
You have me. you know, always.” 

“Ellis! Ellis!” cried the heart of the wife, in’ her 
anguish. ‘Oh, if only I hadn’t you, my darling!” 


me? 


tell 
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LUMBER—-THE INDUSTRY OF THE NORTHWEST COAST 


By 






$28 OUNTING by little and little from 
w=? the cheerless plains of eastern Mon- 
\\ tana, which men call the Bad Lands, 
4 you pass at intervals odd-looking 
masses of sandstone, in singular 
strata, which the glaciers of long 
ago wore into grotesque formation, 
and which the elements in later ages 
have carved into even more fantas- 
tic shapes, looking out like heathen sentinels across 
the silence of ages. The lean and lonely coyote, prowl- 
ing about them, is the only sign of life. It does not 























The saw at its work in an Oregon fir forest 


seem as if there could be any growing land beyond 
these dreary outposts. 

A few hours farther on the gray soil is spotted with 
cobbles and serofulous patches of gravel: by and by 
rocks jut out along the way, and against the crim- 
son sunset sky to the west rise darkly blue and in 
rent outline the crests of the Rockies. 

Winding in and out among the foot-hills, the railway 
climbs into the passes, the sky line changing with every 
Serpentine turn, till the mountains are right over 
you, their peaks dim in a starlit firmament, and the 
straining engines halt at the topmost point of the 
twisted trail. 

Here is where the coast timber, the last timber, be- 
gins, and the suddenness of it is startling. All about 
is forest, black and boding, valuable beyond caleu- 
lation or prephecy, doomed beyond shadow of doubt, 
waiting the axe that shall hew it into money. In the 
grim fastnesses that it mantles, moreover, lies buried 
untold wealth of mineral which the hands of man lay 
hold upon sometime or never. But it is there. That 
is the way in this Western land. No matter where 
you go, there is ever present this suggestion and con- 
viction of raw material wealth for the taking, and of 
few men to take it. 

Down this pathway of peril and mystery, with the 
brakes forever groaning underneath, you slip through 
the blackness with breathless precipitation, skirting 
the mountainside, glooming masses of timber always 
overhead and the black abysses of the eafions yawning 
below: roaring over spidery bridges, piercing into 
rocky impasses, halting on the brake at lonely sta- 
tions in narrow ways, where freight-trains lie on shelf- 
like sidings. heavy with the east-bound lumber of the 
eoast. 

The laggard mountain daylight. when it finds vou 
here. anywhere along this stage of the ‘“ westward 
bound,” reveals a realm of rocks and towering conifers. 
Indians in gaudy blankets. headed for somewhere, 
with the inevitable beady-eyed pappooses, squat in 
saturnine silence about the little railway stations, dirty 
but impressive, staring into the past, it would seem, 
watching with lack-lustre gaze the hurrying white 
men who have become owners of their empire and are 
coining money from what were once their still, sylvan 
hunting-grounds. it is a world in mutation. There 
are miners, Iumbermen, engineers, politicians of the 
unmistakable type. farmers and fruit-growers just be- 
ginning to reap the incredible preduct of the soil 
from which the forests have been stripped: and besides 
these there is the unfailing * drummer,” he of Israel. 
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PART I 


who surely must have been meant by the venerable 
maxim that * trade follows the flag.” 

Everywhere from this point westward is haste. every- 
where is untiring energy. Men are rushing “to it,” 
alert, resolute, trampling down obstacles, stopping for 
nothing, wasting no minute. They all mock at the 
East, but nine-tenths of them are of the East, old 
American stock, who have cut loose from homes and 
conventions either east of the Alleghanies or in the 
Mississippi Valley and come here to * get it while it is 
plenty.” They seem forever conscious of the multi- 
tude that waits behind, and that within a few years 
at the most will follow in their footsteps; they have 
prophetic vision of what this west coast is to be, both 
while the timber is going and after it is gone, and they 
purpose to seize now upon the first fruits of the land. 
They are unmindful of luxury. In the main they care 
little what sort of houses they live in or how they are 
fed. Victuals are a necessity, not an indulgence nor 
a fine art. 

All that will come a little later. To-day it is land 
and timber with some, and the swift increase in their 
value; with others it is ore, it is output, it is agri- 
culture and horticulture, the production of what this 
growing multitude must consume; again it is necessary 
manufacture and the profit thereof. Altogether, it is 
hammer and tongs, nip and tuck, early and late, to 
get ‘‘ fixed” before the rush. In the census of 1905 
it appeared that Montana, Idaho, Washington, and 
Oregon, with nearly 400,000 square miles of territory, 
fairly sown with possibilities. had less than 1.500.000 
population, the overwhelming majority of which was 
and yvemains centred in its cities, where the seduc- 
tive white lights and red beam; and where most men 
work. for other men. New Jersey, with 7815 square 
miles, had at the same time 1,833,639. And_ still 
people herd in Trenton. The country west of the Rock- 
ies and north of California could almost+put these 
two millions of people at profitable employment to- 
morrow, and every man on the coast be only the more 
prosperous thereby, for what this treasure-country 
needs is men and women of all grades, who are able 
and willing to buckle down and bear their part in a 
country’s upbuilding. even, if need be, at the price of 
temporary discomfort. 

Many things are started, but few are moving forward 
at anything like the rate at which they might move. 
To-day there is only one thing in the coast country 
of the Northwest—and by that I mean from the Rocky 
Mountains to tidewater—that has attained anything 
like the status of an organized industry, and that is 
lumber. All the rest is in the initial stages, prospect, 
speculation, or a bare foothold, and there is inealeu- 
lable work to do, incalculable gain to be made, before 
this marvellous corner of the Union comes into its 
own, 

The earliest of the transcontinental railroads was 
built to get a new way to China and the East Indies. 
Hill, as [ have said, laid his tracks to get the lumber 
of the Northwest, and got it. Now, every Western 
railroad, well-nigh, has seen the handwriting on the 
wall. The Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul is hurry- 
ing its lines to Puget Sound with spectacular swift- 
ness, the Rock Island is making preliminary can- 
vass of the possibilities, and the Harriman system, 
secure in. California and Oregon, is planning to take 
up work on its extension from Portland to Seattle. 

Lumber to-day is king. Lumber—or timber. to be- 
gin at the beginning—is the key-note of all life and 
al] business. It is what steel is to the East, what 
currants are to Greece, and rugs to Persia. When a 
man shuts his eves and thinks of this country he 
inevitably thinks first of fir trees and pines, spruce 
and larch and cedar. clothing alike the mountain and 
the plain and covering in almost impenetrable mass 
even the outermost sheres against which the surges 


of the Pacific beat. Timber is everywhere. The nois: 
of its cutting is in one’s ears, the railroads groan wit! 


the burden of it, the air is heavy with its balsami- 


odors, and the blood of the Easterner stands still a: 
the spectacle of its prodigious waste. 

In this world of timber, broken by stretches of dust, 
voleanie lands which irrigation has reddened wit} 
apples, it is hard at first to believe that the United 
States is to be woodless within the lifetime of the up- 
coming generation, and one is almost led astray by) 
the lumberman’s smiling sophistry, that “there i- 
timber enough here to last three hundred years—at 
the present rate of consumption.” 

3ut if half a century, with ever-increasing demand 
and unrelenting’ supply, shall see the end of it, there 
will be millions made in its harvesting and sale, and 
billions earned in the labor thereof, which will go into 
other forms of activity. The world’s price upon lum 
ber mounts steadily, swiftly, and it is impossible not 
to wonder that people should hold it so cheaply, here 
where it is the basis and the sign of all wealth and 
all progress. 

On every hand, lodged where the torrents have tossed 
it along the boulder-paved river’ beds, strewn helter 
skelter over the mountainsides in the track of the 
butchers and the donkey-engines and the railroads 
great and small, lies timber that would be a fortune 
in the East, wood being left to rot that might warm 
the homes of all the poor from Kalispell to Cape Cod. 
to the end of time, if there were a way to get it to 
them. From Montana, on west to the last spit of land 
that thrusts itself out into the Pacifie beyond Puget 
Sound, you are never wholly out of sight of the tim 
ber and never out of sight of lamentabie destruction. 

I heard a kindling-wood dealer in New York a year 
ago complain that, journey where he would, up the 
Hudson, along the Atlantic coast north as far as 
Maine or south to the Carolinas, wood fit for building 
the fires in New York houses was almost unfindabl 
at a price that would pay for peddling. There is 
wood enough going to absolute and irremediable waste 
west of the one-hundredth meridian, I should say. 
to rebuild New York, to say nothing of its fires, but 
it is worthless, again, at the distance. Every river 
bed, every bag, every inland lake or puddle, is jammed 
with it, every slope littered with it, and the huge. 
dead bare trunks—dead but sound, only too small to 
be promptly profitable—pierce the sky by thousands, 
on tracts where unhindered fire has struck the slash- 
ings. In the summer and fall this whole country is 
overhung with smoke from the burning. 

Stumps everywhere. The big ones, sometimes five 
or six feet across, or even more, mark the spots where 
the lumberman has made money for himself; the small- 
er ones—which would look big in the East—are memo- 
rials of the wrong he has done to future generations, 
in the unsparing effort to line his own pocket, or per- 
haps to get his share from the railroads. The logs 
he felled but didn’t take are there still, unless, indeed, 
they have been consumed by fires that sprang up in 
the mass of combustible rubbish he left behind him. 
Mountains which should be green with a steady sec- 
ond growth, developing against a day of need, and 
which will never be good for aught else unless for 
ores that may underlie them, are bare save for a few 
gaunt sentinels here and there and the blackened rem- 
nants of ruin. The little trout-peopled streams that 
once trickled down cool channels in the forest shade 
to water the lowlands in summer are dry beds now. 
The snow water rushes down in early spring, carry- 
ing everything in its path, and drought follows. 

That is the alarming story of old-fashioned lumber- 
ing. and, for that matter, of present-day lumbering, 
but the ordinary mortal in this lumber land pays 
little heed to it. Whichever way he turns he can see 
lumber, either on the stump or in some process of 
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At Bellingham, Washington, where Puget Sound timber is sawed and shipped in vast quantities 
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yanufacture, and the figures of the conservationists 
soll no tale of woe that can frighten him. He knows 
‘hat whole States here are compact of the finest tim- 
in the world. He knows that a ten-dollar note 
y ill more than pay for all the fuel he can possibly 

ved through a coast winter, which is practically 

» winter, and most of that sum is for the labor of 
'nuling, for labor is the most expensive thing in this 
country. He sees, beside every one of the thousands 
of saw-mills which are seattered here and there, in- 

ind and along the coast, good wood enough consumed 
in the great, glowing conical refuse-burners to heat 
and cook for the whole “* Unior one and inseparable.” 

He sees every railroad station surrounded with 
limber waiting for shipment, every seaport full of 
{all-masted ships—English, mostly, not American— 
that have come to carry more and more lumber away 
io other countries, but. still the mountains are dark 
with the forest. verdure and: peopled with elk and bear, 
and only now and then a new bare spot shows, to re- 
mind him—net that the forests are-disappearing, but 
that somebody has made some money, and that is what 
tuis West, like every other section, is thinking of most 
of the time. 

The startling announcements wide-spread from 
Washington, of the imminent exhaustion of American 
forests, are beyond doubt well grounded. They have 
led a multitude of young men into taking forestry 
courses in universities; they have impelled many a 
man and his wife to be sparing of the kindling-wood 
and anoint it liberally with oil; but the most salient 
effect, for the moment, perhaps, has been to induce a 
vigorous outpouring of Eastern money for the purchase 
of timber lands in the Northwest. The sale of such 
properties has been a thriving industry on the coast 
since the conservators of national resource began to 
trumpet their alarms, and for all the talk of a lum- 
her trust and-advancing prices, there are still lands 
for sale in comparative plenty. Lumber prices are 
going up; so“are timber lands-. It is.the ancient law 
of supply and demand. Scarcity fixes the price and 
we have official assurance of scarcity. 

Old-timers on the coast, of course, pull long and 
reeretful faces and remark that these are not the 
early days, when first-class standing timber could 
be had on the basis of ten cents a thousand board feet. 
Now it ranges around three dollars. 


But ten cents was high once on a time. It was a 
hard-headed Yankee lumberman from Maine who 


“sensed” the possibility of coast lumber and needed 
no Forestry Bureau and no newspapers to tell him of 
it. To relate that history is to laugh. When the 
finish of the Maine stand was beginning to be visible 
on the horizon there was an exodus to the Mississippi 
Valley and hundreds of New England axe-men flocked 
into the woods of Michigan and Wisconsin. But’ not 
all. One there was, a far-sighted soul from East 
Machias, of the name of Talbot, who took Time and 
Opportunity by the very tip-end of the forelock, 
packed a saw-mill on board a Maine-built ship, and 
brought it around the Horn, with a crew of his neigh- 
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A “drift” of fir logs waiting to be sawed 


now putting money into the forests which only 
yesterday were obstacles to agriculture and to-day, 
barring destruction by fire, which alone can harm 
them, are among the safest depositories for idle dol- 
lars. 

Enormous areas have been bought in little by little 
and consolidated by big interests centring in St. Paul, 
Chicago, and other places, but every newspaper you 
pick up in Portland, Spokane, Seattle, or anywhere 
in this part of the world still has a tall column of 
advertisements of timber lands that will cut up into 
the millions of feet per acre. There are timber bro- 
kers in multitude, and promoters, and all the rest of 
the eager, scheming people who follow anything the 
world over that has money in it. 

There is beginning, nevertheless, to be faintly au- 
dible the same old grumble that one hears in the East, 
the ery of the failures, that the “trusts” are getting 

















Loggers at work loading in an Oregon forest. The horses are 
for “ packing in’ provisions, not for use in logging operations 


bors, up to Port Gamble, where the timber stood close 
to the water’s edge. That was in 1853, when the old 
Crystal Palace was still standing in Bryant Park, 
when Indians were scalping settlers in Minnesota, and 
the Missouri was about the farthest established 
frontier to the west. 

_ In the last fourteen of the fifty-five years that have 
intervened since East Machias was founded, the water 
shipments alone from Washington, Oregon, and the 
near ports of British Columbia have mounted up to 
over twelve billion feet, and what the United States 
used during that time, shipped eastward by rail, has 
Passed out from the sphere of statistical record. It 
's small wonder that the price of the commodity has 
advanced. It is small wonder that far-sighted men 
of means, following at a distance the luminous ex- 
«imple of the wise lumberman of Machias, are even 


things into their grasp. If that is true, it is because 
there are too few people here to keep them from doing 
what it is plain good business to do—seizing the op- 
portunities, in fact. Thus far, trusts do not frighten 
anybody here. When a man hears of a trust he skips 
his luncheon, rushes out, and organizes something to 
sell to it, and usually gets many times more than it 
cost him. The trusts, if there are any here worth the 
name, are working tooth and nail, like everybody else, 
and subscribing money to get more people to come here 
and climb aboard. The competitive stage in produc- 
tion has not arrived: “fie north coast does not be- 
gin to supply itself with foodstuffs, even the products 
of the soil. I have encountered. up and down the 
coast country, men who are supposed to be controlling 
factors in various lines of industry, and they all seem 
to be courting invasion of their territory. 
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One of the biggest lumbermen in the Northwest said, 
a few days ago when I told him there were young men 
in plenty in business offices in the Kast who were wast 
ing themselves, in their jobs and were heartily tired 
of being compelled to live up to all they make; 

* There is room and chance for such men here, if 
they are willing to lower their seale of living. Some 
people say what we want here is only the hard-handed 
chap who ¢an swing.an axe. We do want him badly, 
but we want, also, and just as badly, the man with a 
business training and an eye for business development, 
who can see an opportunity and can start something, 
even a shingle-mill, and run it on a business.basis. I 
certainly didn’t know anything about lumber. when | 
came here, and I believe a lot of the people didn’t who 
are in the lumber business here to-day. The simple 
gleaner in this country can put himself beyond the 
reach of want if he has sand and gumption to make his 
way to market.” 

These big holders and workers of timber land—and 
they are likewise the men who are foremost in the in- 
dustry of sawing and marketing lumber—haye been 
first, IT am told, to heed the recent warnings and to 
realize the business wisdam of economical operation. 
They are beginning, as Mr. Carnegie says, to watch the 
besket in which their eggs are deposited. Their hold- 
ings, which are increasing every year, extend not alone 
over the coast country and Montana, but into many 
other sections where there is wood to burn, wood to 
waste, or wood to market. I met a foreman for one of 
the biggest of these concerns, a man who, like hun- 
dreds of the lumber people high and low, have simply 
moved on from one forest section to another in the 
track of the vanishing pine. 

“Tt is a great timber country out here,” he said, 
“but in some sections it is by no means equal to the 
Michigan and Wisconsin forests. ‘There the. timber 
stood in solid bodies; here a good deal of it is in strips. 
They talk about the timber here lasting for three hun- 
dred years. That is sheer nonsense, for consumption 
increases as fast as supply diminishes. When I started 
in a lumber camp in Wisconsin I asked the president 
of the company one day—and it was a big company— 
how long he figured his supply would last. 

* He reckoned a little while and said it would hold 
out for from thirty to fifty years, maybe more, but 
it was gone in fifteen. This Western stand will 
necessarily go quicker than that did, relatively, but 
Wisconsin and Michigan and Minnesota have taught 
the lumber people a great lesson and will continue to 
do so. 

‘A good many of the big concerns are already 
beginning to shut down on the waste and to cut with 
some eye to the future. A few are following pretty 
nearly the government method, which is to leave trees 
which are Jess than fourteen inches in diameter stand- 
ing and to pile and burn the refuse after the mar- 
ketable logs have been removed, so as to prevent fires 
that will destroy the timber still remaining. 

‘More people will do this. It is a simple enough 
proposition, and sound from a business standpoint, but 
it is only the biggest interests that can afford to 
shoulder the expense.*, In ‘the first place, it requires 
labor which is very costly, and in the second, standing 
timber is taxed eyery year, and taxed on an increasing 
value, so that saying it against future need becomes a 
costly proceeding. The smaller holders have only one 
way of making a profit and that is the old way, to 
turn the erews into the woods, mow the trees down. 
get at tle valuable stuff that it will pay them to saw, 
and leave the rest to its fate. There is nothing to 
stop them from doing what they will with their own 
property, and a quick return is what they are after. 

“Such lands cease to be timber lands. The fire gets 
into them and then they are ready for the farm set- 
tlers to clear up if they are fit for tilling, and if not 
they are allowed to revert to the State. But one thing 
is certain, the price of lumber will continue to go up, 
of necessity. The small holdings will be lumbered and 
destroyed. Those that are preserved will mount to 
greater value for every reason, and the age of concrete 
will have come to stay.” 
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THE TRICK-RIDER 
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QN opera which a responsible critic 
once characterized as a product for 
which there was no analogy in the 
Ns history of the human mind, is just 
> now in the foreground of contem- 
porary musical events. The opera is 
Verdi's Othello, and its immediate 
prominence is due to its recent ad- 
mirable production at the Man- 
attan, for the first time at that theatre, by Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s accomplished band of singing actors. 
Gihello—the work itself—invites discussion, though 
it has been known to the world for almost a quarter of 
a century. Yet it should be said at once that the cur- 
rent performances of the opera at the Manhattan are 
of noteworthy excellence, chiefly because they represent 
with admirable fidelity the essential character of the 
music-drama of Verdi and Boito—with fidelity, and 
also with eloquence. They take rank at once, in- 
deed, as among the most impressive productions that 
Mr. Hammerstein has made. The performance impli- 
cated Mme. Melba as Desdemona, Mr. Zenatello 
as the unhappy Moor, and Mr. Sammarco as 
Iago. Mr. Campanini, of course, conducted. Mme. 
Melba’s assumption of the part. of Othello’s 
unfortunate dame had not previously been familiar 
in these regions, though London has lately observed 
and applauded it. As 
to the gentler aspects 
of the character—its 
dignity, its sorrowful- 
ness, and its lovely 
patience—her concep- 
tion and presentment 
of it is true and af- 
fecting — truer and 
more affecting, natu- 
rally, than is her de- 
notement of its pas- 
sionate phases; for 
Mme. Melba, as a his- 
torian, was not pre- 
ordained to tragedy. 
Her singing of the 
music is, though, an 
uncommuted delight, 
by reason both of its 
sensuous beauty and 
its exquisite and 
blameless artistry. 
As for Mr. Zena- 
tello’s Othello, it 
is to be said that he 
has never, in New 
York, appeared to so 
great advantage. He 
has a just and well- 
ordered conception of 
the part, and he con- 
veys it with a truly 

















Carl Joern imposing force and 

NEW RUSSIAN TENOR with irresistible vivid- 
AT THE METROPOLITAN ness. His perform- 
ance has superb 


savagery, and it has 
pathos, and it is strongly and simply composed. Its 
one defect is its abruptness of modulation from the 
proud security of the early scenes to the tortured 
harassment that follows. Mr. Zenatello, by an over- 
cmphasis of acting in the second act, leaves nothing 
in reserve for the climactic passions of the third. But 
this is to eriticise his reading from an ideal stand- 
point; and the fact that one applies such a standard 
to this impersonation is in itself a tribute to its 
memorable qualities. Mr. Zenatello sings it with aston- 
ishing power and superb dramatic effectiveness. Alto- 
gether it is a remarkable achievement, and one which 
confers honor upon ‘this sincere and gifted artist. The 
lago of Mr. Sammarco is, on the vocal side, wholly 
admirable—Mr. Sammarco could not sing inartistic- 
ally or unbeautifully if he tried. But this part de- 
mands more of the singing actor than Mr. Sammarco 
is able to give. It is pre-eminently a part requiring 
histrionie adroitness of the highest order—histrionic 
genius, rather. Jt demands, in brief, such a tran- 
scendently skilful actor as the incomparable Renaud, 
who, indeed, has the part in his répertoire. Mr. 
Summareo, for all his earnestness and sincerity of pur- 
pose, leaves undisclosed the fundamental malignity 
and craft of the character. Mr. Campanini, who 
twenty years ago conducted the first American pro- 
cuction of Othello, exposed the score in his usual 
withoritative manner. 

Let us consider for a moment this singular music- 
(dyama—a work which, as Mr. Vernon Blackburn said, 
s!gnified a development which “has ng parallel in the 
history of musie”: the step from the Verdi of 1853— 
“! Il Trovatore—to the Verdi of three decades 
later—the Verdi of Othello. Of course the revolution 
ot aims and methods which ensued between the two 
periods was not quite so amazing as Mr. Blackburn, 
who was fond of telling and dramatic affirmations, 
indicates in the sentence to which I have referred. 
lle true antithesis is between the Verdi of Aida, 
Which saw the light in 1871, and the Verdi of sixteen 
‘eurs later, when Othello was offered to the sight 
“' an astounded world. Here was a revolution of 
'neans and" methods complete and unequivocal enough 
‘0 satisfy the most eager student of artistic up- 
heavals, Aida, it is true, was an almost immeasur- 
able advance upon Jl Trovatore—an advance in sin- 


Verdi's 





By Lawrence Gilman 


cerity of conception and in fidelity and richness of ex- 
pression: in the step that separates mere blatant 
and vulgar rhetoric from authentic, if not very deep- 
sprung, eloquence. But the step from Aida to Othello 
was not less radical. For while Aida is essentially 
an opera, with most 
of the excrescences 
and distortions of the 
genre in evidence— 
though subdued— 
Othello is a genuine, 
though not an ideally 
scrupulous, music- 
drama. In_ other 
words, while, in Aida, 
the drama is continu- 
ally yielding conces- 
sions to the music, in 
Othello the drama is 
throughout the sha- 
ping and controlling 
element, the mould 
upon which the score 
is consistently formed. 
Truly a _ wonderful 
feat for a man to com- 
pass within a _ few 
years of his eightieth 
birthday, and after 
having worshipped for 
half a century the 
CHIEF CONTRALTO AT gods of the mob! For 
THE METROPOLITAN Othello, the work of 
. his old age, was the 
first of the many 
manifestations of his too-fluent talent in which the 
appeal was not, in greater or less degree, an ad cap- 
tandum one. 

But, as the sanest and most mellow of. critics has 
said concerning the estimation of poetic art, it is well 
not to forget that the historic valuation of a creative 
product is one thing, and the real valuation quite an- 
other thing. “This real estimate,” wrote the inimi- 
table author of A Study of Poetry a score of years ago, 
“the only true one, is liable to be suspended, if we are 
not watchful, by ... the historic estimate. A poet 
or a poem may count to us historically, and they may 
count to us really. ... By regarding a poet’s work 
as a stage in [his] development, we may easily bring 
ourselves to make it of more importance as poetry 
than in itself it really is. . . . So arises in our poetic 
judgments the fallacy caused by the estimate which we 
may call historic.” Now that, oddly enough, while it 
is a criterion of judgment that is as a matter of course 
applied to the other arts, is seldom applied to music; 
yet in the appraisement of no art is it more needed 
to-day than in the appraisement of music. Othello 
is a ease in point. Regarded historically, as the index 
of a significant advance in the growth of a remark- 
able creative intelligence—regarded, that is to say, 
in its relationship to that which went before it and 
what was to follow it—this work is one of the most 
remarkable products in the history of any art. But 
to consider it “as in itself it really is”: to test it 
by the “ real” rather than by the “ historic” estimate 
—that yields quite a different result. Viewed thus, the 
score, in itself, is not very memorable. There is an 
informing and pervading sincerity in the music, a 
sincerity of impulse and execution which almost atones 
for the lack of profile, of saliency, of specific inspira- 
tion, which is its especial shortcoming. Its actual 
musical substance is, to tell the truth, pretty bald 
stuff. There is plenty of dramatic forcefulness, and 
the score is full of a kind of passionate energy and 
vigor which is undeniably impressive. But of tragic 
beauty, of poignant emotional delineation, the music 
is empty. To set beside it as a touchstone a single 
page—almost any page, even the least perfect—from 
such authentic masterpieces of tragic inspiration as, 
say, the third act of Tristan und Isolde, or the second 
act of Gétterdiémmerung, is to realize sharply its in- 
feriority—is to realize, in Arnold’s phrase, that Verdi 

“is not speaking to 
us from these 
depths.” But one 
does not need to 
allege such supreme 
models as __ these. 
There are pages— 
and they are not 
few—in the later 
writing of Puccini 
(to look no farther ) 
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A recent portrait 
of Louise Homer 





in which is a far 
more striking mu- 
sical profile, more 


pointed and concise 
invention, a keener 
musico- dramatic 
imagination, than is 
to be found any- 
where in Othello. 
A French critic, 
M. Charles d’Héri- 
c cault, once observed 
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of glory playing 

Hector Dufranne round a classic is a 

AS GOLAUD IN “PELLEAS ET mist as dangerous 
MELISANDE,”’ AT THE MAN- to the future of 
HATTAN literature as it is 
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“Othello” 


intolerable for the purposes of history. It is equally 
dangerous in the case of a classic of music; for it 


“substitutes a halo for a physiognomy”: it claims 
“not study, but veneration.” Othello is probably 


a classic—certainly it is in a fair way to become so; 
and it will doubtless have to prevail over its idolaters 
as other elassies have had to do. Let us cheerfully 
concede that, historically viewed, the work is an ex 
traordinary—even a wonderful—achievement; that, 
in itself, it has power, sincerity, a certain eloquence. 
But to rank it with any of the masterpieces of music 
drama, or even with certain scores whose origin is of 
to-day, is venturesome. There is, of course, no hope of 
agreement in these matters, yet the.conviction may as 
well be frankly avowed. Verdi’s place is secure 
enough to permit his 
pleaders to yield a little 
of the fervor of their 
advocacy. There is not 
the slightest doubt that, 
as Mr. Swinburne has 
said of a not dissimilar 
achievement, Othello 
must always “be re- 
membered with distine- 
tion and mentioned with 
honor.” 








“Ah, bear in mind 
this garden was_ en- 
ehanted!” 

That is a_ thought 


which, in these days of 
Poe memorials, might 
easily occur to the mind 
of any sympathetic ob- 
server of the unique art 
of Miss Kitty Cheatham, 
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which has again been men,” at the Man- 
displayed in New York hattan Opera House 


for the benefit of all who 

are capable of appre- 

hending it. “Unique” is an adjective full of peril 
for the unwary; yet it is truly and fitly descriptive 
of Miss Cheatham’s performances. She has, whether 
by conscious preference or intuitive selection, set out 
to give some account of the imaginative world of the 
child—not in pigments, or in recorded words, or in 
musie, as others have done, but through the more in- 
stant and vivid medium of personal communication. 
The endeavor itself is neither novel nor extraordinary, 
but Miss Cheatham’s approach to it, and her success 
with it, is. In a field where sentimentalism and 
atfected emotion hold almost unrebuked sway, Miss 
Cheatham marvellously contrives to be simple, genu- 
ine, unimpeachably sincere. She neither assumes nor 
claims too much, she neither accentuates nor over- 
values. _She knows that excess of sentiment, that 
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The animated doll in “Les Contes d’Hoffmann” 
MISS ALICE ZEPPILLI’S REMARKABLE IMPERSONA- 
TION IN OFFENBACH’S OPERA AT THE MANHATTAN 


mere sugar-coating, would be a betrayal of her own 
art and an unforgivable treason toward the very 
proud and sensitive denizens of the magie province 
which she has been permitted to know. She bears in 
mind that these gardens are enchanted; and she-gives 
her account of them with scrupulous honesty anid 
candor, with inimitable delicacy, tact, and restraint. 

And so she is permitted to hold her most privileged 
and confidential position. It is no small function 
that she is thus enabled to perform: to lift, if only a 
little, a corner of the veil which hides for most of us 
that transfigured world—which is, after all, the world 
at the back of the heavens. 
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MODERN HYGIENE IN THE SCHOOLS A FUGITIVE PRESIDENT ABROAD 


A teacher at Shepperton Road School, Islington, England, illustrating the use of a Venezuela’s runaway ruler, Cipriano 
tooth-brush, and explaining to her scholars the importance of caring for the teeth Castro, enjoying himself in Paris 


Where a Fire Panic 
was Averted 


}0 empty a burning theatre filled with 
} people ‘and to dismiss the audience by 
an exit immediately beneath that part 
| of the building which is afire, without 
Bai the slightest panic ensuing, seems an 
impossible feat; yet this was actually 
accomplished at the Herald Square Theatre, on the 
night of December 22d. Just as the last song in the 
musical comedy, The Three Twins, was being sung, 
smoke began to sift into the business offices of the 
oe . j E theatre, on a level with the balcony floor, and it was 
) i ' é YS “sj ; | noticed by Manager Hyams and Treasurer Long. The 
former immediately hurried behind the scenes and 
directed the members of the company to leave the 
building as quickly as possible, and the latter warned 
the orchestra leader of the danger and ordered him 
to continue playing. At the conclusion of a stanza 
of the Yama Yama song the curtain went down, 
the lights came on all over the house, and the 
audience, supposing the show to be over, began t9 
= file out. Half of the audience had reached the street 
WhipPoonON E before the knowledge of the fire became general, ani 
a even then those who had become aware of the danger 

- merely quickened their pace until all were out. 
Defective insulation of the electric sign on the 
a front of the theatre is supposed to have caused the 
fire, which then gained headway in the orchestra 

ceiling. The building was but little damaged. 
During the last few years light musical comedies 
have been the principal productions at the Herald 
Square Theatre; but in earlier years some noted plays 
were given in the house. Two of the earliest of these 
were Richard Mansfield’s production of Arms and the 
Man, and The Heart of Maryland with Mrs. Leslie 
Carter. It was in this theatre that Mansfield first 


The exterior of the Herald Square Theatre on the morning after the fire appeared in Julius Cesar, 
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A Shooting Story 


By Hy. S. Watson 


, as the damp cold northeaster 

is blowing in your face at break of 

Ah ins and you are crouching in your 

NS) blind with fleece-lined vest, leather 

Ve coat, and high rubber boots, left 

i shoulder to the wind and rain for 

quick position, there comes a su- 

preme contentment and happiness to 

invade, that which people call 

human, in your soul or system, it is only a hark-back 

te an ancestor in a dug-out, and another break of day 

long years back, and, oh! the load of ducks in the dug- 

out by noon. Think of it! What wouldn’t you have 

given to have known him, and hunted with him, and 
pad dled twenty miles for powder, shot, and flints? 

My pipe was going fine; it was upside down and 
dripping humidity 100% pure, so I day-dreamed with 
my old ancestors’ contentment and his generosity 
about the game to be shot: A pair of red-heads to Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack. The governor has the gout, but know- 
ing his son so well, I chuckle as I picture the govern- 
or’s sardonic grin (rubbing his clean- shaven ehin 
with that hand that has the old seal ring on) as the 
box is opened in the cozy library, then his interview 
with the cook, last a requisition to the governess for 
a softer cushion for his foot. 

If I knock down a young, fat goose, say seven 
pounds or so, it is tv be shipped to the steward of a 
certain club. I have three men in mind and a wine 
of a certain vintage, that has caught and held all the 
blue sky and sunlight that ripened the grapes that 
were squeezed into jolly fellowship, then later there 
are to be four seats—well forward I want them—in a 
theatre with the picture-hats and twinkling Louis 
heels of the show girls; and so on I dreamed on an 
early morning in November last year. 

With the other fellow, two honkers staked out, and 
stools bobbing to the northeast, we were trying a 
game in which we had discarded all the known and 
approved methods of shooting. Our time for shooting 
was short, every point and comfortable boat down the 
bay was in use for ten days; we were trying to coax 
the hur 
line over the surf to a fresh-water pond where our 
honkers and stools were, seventy-five yards or so from 
the ocean. In the tops of two sand-dunes we dug 
holes and made our blinds. A so-called captain of a 
thirty-foot cabin cat (the last man to tell us he was 
engaged to take another party down the bay) grinned 
in open sarcasm as we told him of our only hope for a 
shot, yet it is so often the unexpected that happens in 
shooting and fishing,-why not? And we grinned back 
in self-assurance. 1.can:remember the summer before, 
away up in northern Maine, the look the guides gave 
me as I rigged up a trolling-pole with a phantom 
minnow, for a five-mile paddle across a lake in.the 
middle of a hot August morning, with the water like 


ng, hustling, water-fowl in from their air-- 


glass, low water, conditions as bad as they could pos- 
sibly be. We had caught one eight-inch trout in the 
last three days, and our supply of bacon was therefore 
low. In the middle of the lake I had the fight of my 
life, and five men were gorged from one square-tail 
trout. So as I leaned forward to drain the water out 
of the wrinkles of my cap I was cheerfully hopeful. 
Of course, the pond, about three-quarters of a mile 
across, was too small for good shooting; then, again, a 
boarded-up and now dreary and desolate summer city 
by the sea stood only a mile away to make the birds 
wary and have them questions: the quality of the 
pond’s food, and the comfort of it as a resting-place? 
The summer city looked so uninviting to us at present 
with its towers and water-tanks blurring against the 
wet gray sky. Perhaps on a morning of conditions 
like this the birds would shut their eyes to the col- 
lection of architecture collected from the four corners 
and tumbled there on the sand, with storm-shutter 
blinders to all their eyes, and be coaxed into our pond. 
We peered to the north in the mist that hung over the 
surf that snarled like a pack of hungry wolves. 

A black smudge against the sky grew into a big 
wobbly V. The honkers raised up and commenced 
to take notice; they talked to each other in whispers 
for a minute or two, and then began to plead and coax 
nobly at the top of their lungs. T he flock-veered towards 
us (and we hustled out of our mittens and crouched 
intent) two or three hundred yards away, coming 
across the wind, and I spat out my pipe. Suddenly 
they were shut out, and a snow-squall as thick as a 
London fog swirled around us. Somebody ripped out 
a short, sharp oath; we jumped to our feet, damning 
and hoping for a lucky snap-shot. Our honkers were 
sending out invitations sixty to the minute. They evi- 
dently thought it necessary to send an invitation to 
each goose, and they in return, being polite and 
proper geese, were making as much noise accepting 
as a box- -party after a French dinner that a bachelor 
friend had picked the wines for. The din and racket 
of the approaching flock sounded like a million geese 
beyond the wall of blinding snow. They were coming, 
and they came, straight out of the whirling arctic 
scene directly at us, low down and doing a good sixty 
mile an hour; dodging automobiles in upper Broad- 
way is mere practice for beginners compared with the 
flop I made. It seemed as if a cannon-ball just 
grazed my head and knocked my tight shooting-cap 
sideways. As I was proving the law of gravity I 
looked towards the other fellow. He was about a 
thousandth of a second behind me in diving into the 
sand, evidently the length of time it took him to 
discover things. were moving too quickly and in too 
large bunches-to be shot at. His gun was held in 
front of lis face, and as I looked under a gray goose 
breast I-had an instantaneous photograph of a goose 
striking his gun. It flew away into the snow swirl, 


while ‘the goose plunked into the sand like a four-point- 
five shell, rolled over and over, sat up, and stuck its 
long black neck up in the air and added considerably 
to the din. Evidently our honkers and the snow had 
completely bewildered the geese and they commenced 
to dodge in all directions. The other fellow said he 
discovered some of the rules of the road out of the 
tail of his eye as he played ostrich in the sand; that 
a goose going south went under the one beating it 
north, while an easterly or westerly direction meant 
turning to the right or left. He frankly admitted his 
observations were limited to a minute or two and the 
simpler rules, that when the directions boxed the 
compass he was not to be quoted as an authority; but 
I will say that when two of them crossed over you 
about three or four feet up, as they did me once, the 
suction and swirl made you hug the dear old sand 
tighter and offer up pr s that none of them land 
on your ribs or alongside of your head. My fingers 
jumped and jerked to shoot at the wildest bunch of 
noise, but I was afraid that it was around and mixed 
up with our honkers, and I knew what a dead honker 
meant going back to old Captain Johnson. With 
tears in his eyes he would dilate on all the excellent 
qualities it possessed, and the price would stagger a 
millionaire; besides, it was too old and tough to eat, 
so I softly swore to myself and rolled over on my back, 
and as the next bird came along honking for cross- 
streets I stood on the back of my neck and elbows 
and kicked at him, damning him hard. This state of 
affairs must have lasted several minutes, when evi- 
dently the leader marshalled his bewildered flock, and 
the ungodly racket went off to the bill of fare of some 
luckier chaps. 

The other fellow and I sat up. Words, mere words, 
were useless; some tenth-century pirate oaths might 
cope with the situation, but our lack of knowledge 
made us dumb for several minutes; then I remarked 
that “‘ there must have been two hundred in the flock.” 
The other fellow nodded sadly and moistened his lips, 
then suddenly sat straight and asked where his goose 
was. It had disappeared in the excitement. While 
was condoling with him and telling him what I 
thought of a man who would try to club a goose to 
death with a loaded gun, the squall suddenly ceased. 
The geese were a wavering blur against the sky to the 
south. The one goose who stayed behind was crabbing 
it towards a swamp three hundred yards away, 
dragging a wing. “There goes my goose!” he yelled; 
jumped “to his feet and sprinted for a record in duck- 
shooting togs and gun. The goose won and waved a 
farewell with his one good wing as he hopped into 
the impassable tangle of cat-briers and swamp growth. 

“He was a tough old gander who had taken a lot 
of exercise in Newfoundland this summer,” said the 
other fellow, as he came back making a noise like a 
wind-broken horse. 


As I looked I had an instantaneous photograph of a goose striking his gun 
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THE $200,000,000 JANUARY DISBURSEMENTS 


PER: FieR URING the past week there has been 

RSG distributed to investors interest and 

dividend money amounting to nearly 

$200,000,000. The mere mechanical 

operation of taking so huge a sum 

of money out of the banks, breaking 

it- up into hundreds of thousands of 

se parts, and scattering it all over the 

United States and Europe, is in it- 

self an investment market influence of the greatest 

importance. And when it is further considered that 

most of this $200,000,000 is being put back into se- 

curities, it will readily appear that the “ reinvestment 

demand ” and its effects constitute at present one of 

the most practical questions with which the investor 
has to deal. 

Here is an immense sum of money suddenly put into 
the hands of an investing public which, during the 
past few weeks, has shown itself anxious to buy se- 
curities. What will be the effect? At first thought it 
would seem as though a very sharp rise would be the 
only logical consequence. But there are other factors 
which enter into the combination. If the reinvestment 
of the $200,000,000 disbursed between the first and 
fifteenth of January all took place while the distribu- 
tion was going on, or- immediately after, there could 
never be any other result than that securities would 
advance in price. But, as a matter of fact, the in- 
fluence of the January disbursements is scattered over 
a much longer period. It is an influence which begins 
to make itself felt early in December, when both 
bankers and private investors begin to buy securi- 
ties in anticipation of the demand which regularly 
recurs at the end of the month. That he will not actu- 
ally receive his dividends or interest money until after 
January Ist makes no difference to the investor of this 
class—his banker will readily make him the necessary 
advance. For the time being, he can buy the securities 
on margin, so to speak, and pay for them when he 
receives his checks after the first. 

In this way a large proportion of the January in- 
terest and dividend money is reinvested before it is 
actually paid out to security- holders. Institutions 
which have a big income from securities, especially, 
and very wealthy private investors, are apt to an- 
ticipate in their investments the actual receipt of 
their checks. What the proportion is of that $200, 
000,000 which is all invested long before it is actu- 
ally received it is impossible to do more than esti- 
mate, but the chances are that at least half the amount 
is reinvested before the first of the year. 

Bankers’ purchases of bonds, too, made in anticipa- 
tion of a large public demand in January, go a long 
way toward offsetting the influence which the sudden 
release of such a flood of money into investors’ hands 
might be expected to exert. It is the business of the 
dealer in investment securities to “feel out” the pub- 
lie’s disposition to buy bonds and to provide himself 
accordingly. All through December the investment 
houses have been laying in their supplies, and the 
result has been the most active bond-market seen in 
years. The idea is by no means that these houses buy 
up securities in order to unload them on the public 
at the top, but rather that they realize that certain 
classes of bonds are still cheap, and that the public 
know they are cheap and will want to buy them in 
January. The business of these houses is not to specu- 
late in bonds themselves; it is to anticipate a demand 
for bonds exactly as an importer might anticipate a 
demand for straw or silk and provide himself ac- 
cordingly. 

So that the reinvestment in January of the interest 
and dividend money which has not already been spent 
consists very largely of the transfer of securities from 
investment dealers to private investors. The effect on 
prices is naturally by no means as great as though 
the bankers had to go into the open market to buy the 
securities for their clients. What the whole thing 
amounts to is that the January investor makes his 
purchase in a market which has already been raised 
to a slightly higher level by the dealers’ careful an- 
ticipatory purchases. Were the dealer out of the trans- 
action entirely, the investor would have the pleasure 
of going into the open market and bidding against a 
host of other investors for scattered securities held, 
perhaps, for unreasonably high prices. 

But whatever the supply of securities bankers have 
laid in, and which they are marketing to the public 
at a fair profit to themselves, it stands to reason that 
the issues which are going to benefit most in price 
as a result of the January reinvestment demand are 
the issues on which investors’ buying is concentrated. 
Nor does it seem difficult to tell, at least in a general 
way, what kind of securities the public seems to favor. 
Stocks are being bought to a certain extent, of course, 
but the real investor who has received his money 
from coupons on high-grade bonds is hardly likely 
to fancy the purchase of stocks on top of the remark- 
able advance which has already taken place. There 
is the same trouble with regard to the first grade of 
bonds, nearly all of them having been driven so high 
by continued cheap money that they return the pur- 
chaser only three and a half or three and _ three- 
quarters per cent. Into both stocks and first-mortgage 
bonds a certain part of the January money is bound 
to go, but from all indications the bulk of the buying 
is in what might be called the second grade of bonds, 
bonds which were more or less under a cloud during 
the early part of last year, but which have since risen 
largely in price and attracted attention on account of 
their speculative as well as investment possibilities. 

There has been a very great change in the status 
of a good many securities of this class during the 
second half of 1908. In the depression of the first 
part of the year any number of them sold at very low 
prices—lower relatively, perhaps, than the stocks of 
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the same companies. For a longtime, indeed, it was 
a question whether they could keep on paying their 
interest, and in most cases the mortgage feature was 
not enough to keep the price from reflecting investors’ 
nervousness over prospective loss of income. But what 
actually happened? Hardly a single issue of any im- 
portance had to pass its interest. In case after case 
where the price down to which the bonds sold pro- 
claimed receivership as inevitable conditions changed 
so rapidly for the better that the price of the bonds 
rose like the price of a speculative stock. Investors 
who had refused to buy at the low figure came in ten 
or twenty points higher. 

The fining-pot is for silver—the crucible of early last 
year’s depression was for untried bonds. The test of 
an almost unprecedentedly sudden collapse in business 
has been met and passed, and bonds which investors 
sacrificed then for what they would bring have an 
entirely different standing now. Underlying condi- 
tions have been radically changed for the better by 
the upheaval of 1907-08, and bonds which went safely 
through that trying time are infinitely better security 
now than they were before the panic. Labor has been 
made more efficient. Costs have been scaled down. 
Operating charges, which during such a time as the 
heyday of prosperity in 1906 reach an entirely un- 
natural percentage of earnings, have been put back 
where they belong. The business organizations of the 
country, railroad and industrial, are in better shape 
to handle the country’s business than ever before. 

Investors realize how conditions have changed—the 
reinvestment of the January interest and dividend 
money, as far as it has gone, shows that very clearly. 
Compare the prices of bonds on which attention centres 
now with the bonds which investors were buying at 
this time last year. A year ago the cautious buyer 
could hardly be induced to look at anything short of 
a first-mortgage bond on a leading railroad; such 
bonds as are making up by far the greater part of 
the present market were regarded as little better than 
“eats and dogs.” But it is a long step from January, 
1908, to January, 1909, perhaps the longest step the 
country has ever made in a similar length of time. 
Whatever dispute there may be as to the extent of 
the progress that has been made, the fact remains that 
somewhere during the year the turn was reached and 


that the trend of business conditions now is toward 
improvement—a most important consideration to tie 
man who has money to invest and is thinking of pit- 
ting it into bonds whose price has not yet discount.d 
the return to normai business conditions. 

What of the January reinvestment demand and i\e 
new issues? Here, if any is wanted, is to be found a 
concrete illustration of the change in the temper of 
the investing public. Issues of industrial bonds which 
but a short time ago could not possibly have been 
marketed at a decent price are being eagerly talon 
now. The aggregate of offerings of this kind which 
have been held back until the January money should 
become available for investment is very large, but no 
trouble seems to be experienced in disposing of tive 
new bonds. Recognizing the public’s disposition ‘o- 
ward attractive investments, corporations which hive 
been awaiting just such a chance to issue bonds au- 
thorized long ago are preparing to put large amounts 
on the market. Large as was the December output 
of new securities, all indications are that it will be 
equalled or surpassed by the offerings during the pres- 
ent month. Big bond issues mean large amounts of 
money borrowed, and that means that the corporations 
who are doing the borrowing and paying the interest 
on the money expect to use that money profitably in 
their business. That they want to borrow such sums 
speaks well for the business outlook. 

There remains to be considered the fact that the 
distribution of this huge fund of $200,000,000 is in 
itself a great stimulus to the general business of the 
country. In one way or another practically the whole 
of this amount (with the exception of the part re- 
mitted to European security-holders) will be put to 
work as soon as it is received. A large part of it, of 
course, is spent at once, and so is put into immediate 
circulation, and the other large part which goes into 
bonds is actively used by the corporations who have 
borrowed it, and finds its way back almost as quickly 
into the channels of trade. There is no reason to ex- 
pect anything like a boom as a resuit—large as it 
is, the sum is not great enough in proportion to the 
country’s capacity to do business. But as a quiet, in- 
sistent force the infusion of this new money into the 
country’s industries should work powerfully toward 
the restoration of normal business conditions. 

















AN AMERICAN WINS THE RACQUET CHAMPIONSHIP 


George Standing (at the left), professional racquet champion of the United States, who defeated Peter Latham (at | 
the right), champion of England, in three straight sets at the New York Racquet and Tennis Club on December 26 5 : 
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The Arrival of the New Ger- 
man Ambassador to America 


JOHANN VON BERNSTORFF, who 


oe 
Brea eded the late Baron Sternburg as 
German c«unbassador to the United States, 
arrive) ‘0 this country on December 21. 
‘He we- accompanied by his wife and 
dauglit The Countess was born in 
New york City, of German-American 
jarentice. but has not revisited this coun- 
trv for twenty-five years. ; 
"The yew ambassador is forty-six years 
of age, sud was born in London while his 


father was stationed there as Secretary 

















The Count and Countess von Bernstorff 


of Legation. This is the Count’s first 
visit to America, and he looks forward to 
an enjoyable diplomatic service here. 
His intentions are best expressed in his 
own words: 

“My deep desire is to promote mutual 
> good-will, and I know no other way of 
doing so, except by openness and com- 
plete good faith. While I am in Wash- 
ington there will be no mystery about 
German aims in all that relates to the 
United States.” 





A Play and a Statue 


[On the double page of this issue of the 
WerekLy will be found a photograph of 
Mr. Lorado Taft’s sculpture group, “ The 
Blind,” which was suggested by Maeter- 
linck’s play, “ Les Aveugles ”’] 

“Tl voit! il voit! il voit!—TIl faut qu’il voie 

quelque chose d’étrange !""—La Feune Aveugle. 
. ‘The Blind” is the symbol of the world lost 
in the dark forest of unfaith and unknowledge— 
& its ancient guide, the Church, sitting dead in the 
midst of the devotees and them of little faith, 
Who all alike have lost the swift vision of the 
intuition and can inform themselves of, their sit- 
uation only by the slow uncertain groping of the 
treason —RIcHARD Hovey. 


Desparrtnc hands appealing to the sky, 
And sightless eyes that peer for guid- 
ing light 
Amid ro blackness of the thickening 
night, 
They turn in terror to the powers on high; 
And helpless dread sends out its mortal 
cry 
From these lost souls, whose common 
° fears anite 
In loss of leader and in dearth of sight— 
Afraid in all their misery to die. 
But borne above them like a trembling 


hope 
A little child in clear-eyed calm looks 
out, 
Forgetful of the darkness where they 
erope,— 
A new-sent soul that puts blind fears 
mt rout 
With sight of dawn, when curtained 





’ heavens ope 
To flash a radiance on a world of doubt. 
Horace SPENCER FISKE. 





An Exhibition of German 
Paintings 


ew exhibition of international interest 
wi l take place during January and Feb- 
Mary at the Metropolitan Museum of 


Art. A collection of contemporary Ger- 
a ‘rt will be arranged in the new Fifth 
eae extension, and will occupy seven 
galleries or the whole of the second floor. 


ie preparations for this event have ex- 
ended over many months. Mr. Hugo 


& Reisinger, with the co-operation of two 





of the best-known German art critics— 
Dr. Bode, of Berlin, and Prof. Karl Marr, 
of Munich—has selected the representa- 
tive work of Germany. 

Five great painters will have pictures 
at the exhibit, and the unique work of the 
ultra-moderns will also be shown. 

There never has been, and probably 
never will be, so representative an ex- 
hibition of German painting, for in Ger- 
many the different schools exclude one an- 
other from their exhibits. It is a strange 
fact that even the cultured Americans are 
ignorant of the achievement of the modern 
German school, and that they still think 
of German painters as mere imitators of 
the French. This exhibition is intended 
to show that the Germans haye long ago 
left the French nursery, have developed 
on lines of their own, and are standing 
on their own feet. ; 

Miss H. H. Hefter will give several 
talks on German art in connection with 
the exhibit, under the auspices of the 
Department of Education, in schools, 
clubs, and drawing-rooms. 





Curious British Leases 


Britons are the inheritors of some 
strange relics of the Middle Ages in the 
shape of leases. There are many curious 
features to be found among the various 
leasehold systems in force in different 
parts of the British Isles. For instance, 
the Duke of Marlborough holds his es- 
tate of Blenheim on condition that he shall 
present each year a flag to his sovereign, 
a condition which also applies to the es- 
tate of Strathfieldsaye held by the Duke 
of Wellington. Akin to these odd lease 
provisions is that pertaining to the estate 
of the Marquis of Aylesbury, stipulating 
that the Marquis must, on the occasion 
of a visit from royalty, present the royal 
personage with an ivory drinking - cup. 
The occupant of Bury House, an estate in 
the New Forest, now held by the Mill 
family, finds that by the terms of his 
leasehold he must, upon the entrance of 
the King into the New Forest, present 
for the ruler’s acceptance a brace of 
white greyhounds, a breed of dogs that 
has been carefully preserved by the family 
mentioned. This queer condition has been 
pictorially set forth by the artist Law- 
rence, whose painting shows George III. 
in the act of receiving a brace of these 
dogs. The legal term for this form of 
tenure is “ petit sergeantry.” 

Another interesting instance of petit 
sergeantry is the stipulation that the 
Dukes of Atholl must, by way of rental 
for their estate, hand to the King a 
white rose whenever his Majesty shall 
visit them. 

Odd conditions attend the holding of 
church lands in England. For the most 
part these lands are still held by the curi- 
ous form of tenure called “ frankal- 
moigne,’ or free alms. In such cases 
tenants are not bound to allegiance to 
their lords, inasmuch as it is contended 
that their prayers and alms release them 
from such service. 

Borough English, still in existence in 
parts of the United Kingdom, is the term 
applied to the right of succession of the 
younger son, instead of the eldest, to 
real property, in the event of the father 
dying intestate. In one county, Sussex, 
not the youngest son, but the youngest 
daughter, inherits the property thus left. 
This odd form of tenure is found in many 
parts of Europe, except in Spain and 
Italy, and, according to the opinion of 
the best Continental lawyers, defies all 
attempts at explanation. 

In one part of England there is a form 
of tenure called “ Gavelkind,”’ the chief 
provision of which is that land descends 
not to the eldest or the youngest, but to 
all the sons collectively. 

Some of the strangest of British lease- 
hold systems are found in the heart of 
London itself. For example, there may 
be cited the case of shops in the fash- 
ionable district where the rentals aver- 
age from $40,000 to $45,000 a year. It 
would, of course, appear to the stranger 
that all rents in that locality would 
average about the same price. Neverthe- 
less, there are shops in the locality men- 
tioned the rents of which are but $20 to 
$35 yearly. This curious situation arises 
from the fact that they are for the most 
part the property of the city corporation, 
and have come down attended with many 
odd lease features. These leases must be 
renewed by their holders after a period 
of seven or of fourteen years, as the case 
may be; and on every such occasion there 
must be paid a “fine,” the total amount 
of which is equal to about seven times 
the rental. It follows, therefore, that 
these queer leases are, to all intents, re- 
newable forever, the result invariably 
being that when the shop held under a 
lease from the City Corporation is sold it 
brings almost the actual market value 
of a freehold property. 

There are properties in London the 
conditions of the lease of which specify 
that the occupants shall annually deliver 
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to the Corporation faggots, axes, horse- 
shoes (sometimes with nails), and, in one 
case, where the property was to be used 
as a ship-building yard, provision was 
made that some portion of a ship must 
always be on the stocks. 





Microbes in 98 A.D. 


It is possible that the ancients knew 
of the existence of microbes, for we have 
proof that the sterilization of drinking- 
water was a recommended procedure to 
ward off disease. Rufus Ephesius, a 
Greek physician of the city of Ephesus, 
and who lived in the reign of Trajan 
(A.D. 98-117), was the author of several 
medical works, some of which are still 
extant. The following is an extract from 
one of his books: 

“The water of all ponds and rivers 
is bad, except that of the Nile. Stagnant 
water, and the waters of streams which 
traverse unhealthy lands or pass near 
public baths, are unwholesome. The best 
water is that which has been boiled in ves- 
sels of earthen ware, allowed to cool, and 
heated again before drinking.” 

It is a peculiar coincidence that the 
Nile, which is exempt from suspicion ac- 
cording to Rufus, really has water free 
from germs, although it is exceedingly 
muddy and far from tempting. 





A $125,000 Bible 


Tue ikons in the Cathedral of the As- 
sumption in the Kremlin at Moscow are 
immensely valuable. They yielded about 
five tons of silver and five hundred- 
weight of gold to the French soldiery in 
1812, but this treasure was recovered by 
the Cossacks, who in their gratitude pre- 
sented to the cathedral a silver chandelier 
weighing 900 pounds. The jewels with 
which the ikonostas is adorned are valued 
at $125,000, a single emerald alone being 
worth $50,000. This is a Bible so large 
that two men are needed to lift it, and 
it is studded with gold and emeralds and 
other stones. A sober estimate of the 
weight of gold used in the ikonostas and 
vessels of this famous church alone places 
it at 106 hundredweight. 





To Supersede the Pilot 


A NOVEL invention, which may enable 
ships to dispense with pilots in rivers and 
harbors, has been brought out by a mem- 
ber of the Electrical Engineering Depart- 
ment of McGill University at Montreal. 

This device consists of an insulated 
cable laid on the bed of the navigable 
channei followed by ships. An alternat- 
ing current of electricity is sent through 
the cable, and the induction from the 
current affects two telephones on board, 
thus enabling the ship’s officers to keep 
to the line of the cable by listening to the 
*phones. 








THE PRESIDENT, THE SOUTH, 
AND THE NEGRO 


(Continued from page 10.) 


all the other Democratic Senators had 
urged the President not to insist upon 
doing this great injustice to Charleston 
and the country. 

The appointment of Crum as Collector 
at Charleston was made by the President, 
as he said himself, to “ open the door of 
opportunity ” to the negro in the South. 
This appointment was not in any sense 
necessary to the public conduct of the 
office, and as the Knoxville Journal said 
at the time of his third appointment to 
this place, it could be preductive of no 
good results to either race, and that “ the 
appointment of a colored man to office in 
communities where he is not wanted in 
such positions is to call attention to him 
as an object of prejudice, and in the hands 
of -political demagogues he is also made to 
appear as an object to be feared.” The 
conditions at that time had changed in no 
respect since Crum’s first appointment. 
It was still obnoxious to the community. 
It was still in disregard of the wishes of 
the municipal authorities of this town, 
the united commercial bodies, the Legis- 
lature of the State, and the wishes of the 
Senators and Representatives from South 
Carolina, He was appointed because of 
his color, and yet the President appointed 
him because of the objection of the people 
of this community, and the State, and the 
Southern States generally; against him 
partly because of his color. 

Dr. Crum has been nominated again for 
the office of Collector at Charleston. He 
has held the place for-about five years. 
That ought to satisfy the President. 
Crum is as objectionable to the white 
people now as he was when he was first 
appointed in defiance of the wishes of the 










people of this community, and of the ob- 
jections of the Republican Senate. He 
has been appointed this time, as at first, 
because of the color of his skin, and with 
the idea, possibly, to make the white 
people of the South remember Mr. Roose- 
velt. “ The door of opportunity ” for the 
negro in the South has not been opened 
any wider by his appointment. The busi- 
ness of the custom-house here is still ex- 
clusively confined to the white people. 
The negroes do not come into contact 
with the office of Collector, except as a 
possible centre of political activity. No- 
body thinks anything more of Crum than 
before his appointment, and none of 
Crum’s people have been preferred for any 
position of trust and honor in the com- 
munity because of his official place; in- 
deed, the divisions between the races have 
been only accentuated by his holding office. 
The negroes are no better off, and the 
whites are more confirmed than ever in 
their distrust of the party in power and 
its true intentions toward the South by 
the punishment they have suffered. 
J. C. HEMPHILE, 
Editor of the “* News and Courier.” 


PURITY ESSENTIAL. 

In no other form of food is purity so absolutely essen- 
tial as in milk products. Richness is also necessary, 
as without richness milk is of little value as a food. 
Purity and richness are the embodiment of Borpgn's 
EacLe Branp ConpeNnsep Mik. As a food for infants 
or for general household purposes it has no equal. .*. 








THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
—— HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 5 cents a 
ttle. o*s 


Ust BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. o*s 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THEN AND NOW 


Complete Recovery from Coffee Iils. 





“About nine years ago my daughter, 
from coffee drinking, was on the verge of 
nervous prostration,”’ writes a Louisville 
lady. ‘She was confined for the most 
part to her home. 

“When she attempted a trip down-town 
she was often brought home in a cab, and 
would be prostrated for days afterwards. 

“On the advice of her physician she 
gave up coffee and tea, drank Postum, and 
ate Grape-Nuts for breakfast. 

“She liked Postum from the very be- 
ginning, and we soon saw improvement. 
To-day she is in perfect health, the mother 
of five children, all of whom are fond of 
Postum. 

“She has recovered, is a member of three 
charity organizations and a club, holding 
an office in each. We give Postum and 
Grape-Nuts the credit for her recovery.” 

‘*There’s a Reason.” ’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 


Financial 


Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made, _Inter- 


national Cheques. Certifi- 


Cred it. cates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Will you accept this 
business book if we 
send it free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. Send no money! 
Take no risk. 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master busi- 
ness men have written ten books—2,079 pages—1,407 
vital business secrets, ideas, methods. In them is the 
best of all that they know about 








Letters 











—Purchasing —Salesmanship —Position-Getting 
—Credits —Advertising —Position-Hoiding 
—Coilections : —Correspondence —Selling Plans 
—soweins ¢ oie —Handling Customers 

vust-keeping = —Man-Training —Business Generalshi 

: is G p> 

Organization = __office Systems —Competition Fighting 
—Retailing —Short-cuts and and hundreds and hun- 
— Wholesaling Methods for every dreds of other vital busi- 


—Manufacturing lineand department ness subjects. 

A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses 
great and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men ; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, 
with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by 
mail; pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest 
market price for your services—no matter what your line; and the 
last page tells how you may get a complete set—bound in hand- 
some half morocco, contents in colors—for less-than your daily 
smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 

Willyou read the book if we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon., 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my bus- 
iness or my salary. I should like to know them. So send on 
your 16-page free descriptive booklet. I'llreadit. 223-19 


Name. 
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“WHAT'S THAT, CENTRAL?” * short time 

“THE WIRES ARE CROSSED.” F loaves to 
“Too BAD!” : s. 
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ARIS has for the past six weeks been ae > the benefit 
thrilled by one of the most sensational a 4 om Army. Ur 
“¥3 murder mysteries of recent years. Ever = with four 
@ since the discovery, six months ago, that f : wagon, we 
TEN Adolph Steinheil, a prosperous painter, . eee | in food fo 
Zayand his wife’s stepmother, Mme. Japy, ‘ % ; : not include 
had been gagged, bound, and strangled in their beds ‘ . = te ~~ transportat 
with knotted cords, popular excitement had been in- em 3 The sold 
creasing, and this was brought to a climax by the ar- be ree a not only t 
rest of Mme. Steinheil; the wife of the dead artist, on Pe, pAgy oon but an e 
November 26th, on the charge of being the murderess. : Fy Z * adopted, v 
Mme. Steinheil had been found on the morning of toa be atiegl ; > them, will 
the murder, gagged in the same manner as the vic- f . P in the wo 
tims and similarly bound, but with the cord round fies ee of: beef, fr 
her throat sufficiently loosened to enable her to . er OS ae a p baking-pow 
breathe. : 
The discovery of a lover, an elderly widower named ; 
Borderel, afforded a motive for the murder of Stein- ounces; su 
heil, while her animus against her stepmother is SES rated and 1 
ascribed to hatred on account of the latter having : cand 16 gill; s 
forced her into the marriage. Res : 04 ounce; 
Mme. Steinheil, who is now thirty-seven years of eA ore z 64 ounce; 
age, was a friend of Félix Faure, the President of ie gill; and fl 
France who died suddenly—of apoplexy, it was as- — Up to wi 
serted—in 1899. She is said to have been in his ee ican soldie 
company a few hours before he was stricken with his - > world, so i 
fatal illness and secretly removed from the house of unenviable 
an actress to the Presidential abode. From the fact : # best fed. ( 
that much secrecy has been observed by the examining © that Italy 
magistrate, M. André—avho has held daily battles of = . > poor feedir 
wits with the accused woman tor some weeks past— = Bocce ‘ ees » feeds her 
the Paris newspapers have not hesitated to ascribe to Zz , i os a most ger 
the French government a desire to avoid the leaking , m z ; rum, and t 
out of political secrets. Circumstantial stories have = - ; = 
been printed regarding Mme. Steinheil’s relations with 
the dead President, one newspaper even declaring that ten 3 aly te 
she poisoned him—of course in the interests of the Squa 
Dreyfusards—with potassium cyanide, concealed in 
Mme. Steinheil, accused of the double murder a cigar. 
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The prisoner being led to the room of M. Andre, the examining magistrate Tany of the 






No More Hardtack for 
Soldiers 


Hanorack, the famous relic | of the 
Revolution and the Civil War, is to be 
panis'cd forever from the Army of the 
United States, and in its stead will be 
furnished bread—fresh, home-made bread, 
the sind of stuff that will make the 
soldier boy think of the bread that mother 
used to make. 

For several years a board of army of- 
has been endeavoring to devise some 





cose by which bread could be success- 
$9) fully baked for an army in the field, and 
ei it has at last hit upon a suitable oven 


for the purpose and the War Department 
has adopted the design. Though Euro- 
pean nations since the time of Napoleon 
have baked fresh bread for their troops 
in the field, the United States has relied 
almost solely upon the flintlike substance 
known the world over as hardtack. 
Transportation of portable ovens has 
always taxed the resources of the com- 
missariat department on account of the 
poor roads in this country. This draw- 

; back necessitates the use of the old-time 
~* army wagons, made up in trains as they 
/ were during the Civil War. In this par- 
1 ticular we are still far behind foreign 
countries, particularly France and Ger- 
iad many, where automobiles are used for the 
. transportation for commissary equipment 
and rations. However, the United States 
Army will have a bakers’ organization 
which is to form an independent section, 
and its divisions will be commanded by a 
subsistence officer. The plan is to have 
the bakers’ wagon-train march a few miles 
to the rear of the line of troops, and when 
camp is reached the baking corps will 
close up, erect its portable ovens, put its 
pread-mixers in operation, and within a 
short time be ready to dole out the hot 
loaves to the tired and hungry soldier 
boys. The Commissary-General of the 
Army figures that there will be a great 
saving in transportation under this plan, 
one barrel of flour being equal to more 
than two barrels of the old hardtack, 
thus doing away with at least one-third 
ot the vehicles formerly required for the 
carrying of breadstuff's, to say nothing of 
the benefit to the officers and men of the 
Army. Under the old system 600 wagons, 
with four mules each and one man to a 
wagon, were required to keep 10,000 men 
in food for five days. These figures do 
not include the wagons necessary for the 
transportation of ammunition. 

The soldiers of Uncle Sam’s Army are 

not only to be supplied with hot bread, 
but an entirely new ration ‘has been 
adopted, which, when administered to 
them, will make them the best-fed soldiers 
in the world. The new ration consists 
of: beef, fresh, 20 ounces; flour, 18 ounces; 
baking-powder, .8 ounce; beans, 2.4 
ounces; potatoes, 20 ounces; prunes, 1.28 
ounces; coffee, roasted and ground, 1.12 
ounces; sugar, 3.2 ounces; milk, evapo- 
rated and unsweetened, .5 ounce; vinegar, 
16 gill; salt, .64 ounce; pepper, black, 
.04 ounce; cinnamon, .014 ounce; lard, 
64 ounce; butter, .5 ounce; syrup, .32 
gill; and flavoring extract, .014 ounce. 
_ Up to within a few years ago the Amer- 
ican soldier was the worst fed in the 
world, so it is quite a jump from that 
unenviable position to that of being the 
best fed. Of European nations it is said 
that Italy now holds the record for the 
poor feeding of soldiers, while England 
feeds her soldiers the best, giving them 
a most generous ration, including jams, 
rum, and tobacco. 














Squaring the Circle by 
Machinery 


AN apparatus has been perfected which 
bores square or angular holes in metals, 
stone, and wood. ‘This sounds uncanny 
because the very idea of the term drilling, 
or boring, is associated in one’s mind with 
a rotary motion and a resulting cylindri- 
cal cavity. but this new drill cuts a hole 
Whose cross-section may be any one -of 
several geometrical figures; either tri- 
angular, square, hexagonal, octagonal, or 
polygonal. 

The “Radical” angular drilling ap- 


paratus is the invention of a German, 
on Charles Philgus, of Frankfort-on-the- 
® vn. and is not in the model state, but 


= ‘* "> in practical use in many European 
countries, where it has proven a complete 
Success, Heretofore the general method 
of cutting a square hole in a metal block 
Was first to drill a cireular one and then 
punch out the corners with hand _ tools. 
This latter operation required skilled 
Worsmanship, and was very tedious and 
> °Xpensive that engineers avoided angu- 


. ' ittings whenever possible. But with 
or : Radical” drill a hundred borings 
1 be 


that Magges in the same space of time 
oa 3 would take to punch a single 
—- re hole by hand, and the work would 

| done much more neatly and accurately. 
Many of the largest manufacturing plants 








of Germany are using this invention, and 
it has demonstrated its value for stone 
drilling as well as for metal plates. 

The great advantage of this remarkable 
device is that it may be easily attached 
to any ordinary lathe, drill-press, or mill- 
ing-machine without altering them in the 
slightest. The drill proper, which has 
three cutting edges, is directed by and 
turns within an adjustable guide that 
conforms exactly to the shape of the hole 
to be bored. As the bit revolves it has 
simultaneously a side eccentric movement, 
given it by the guide, which causes the 
cutting edges to shave away: the material 
to the form desired. By changing the 
drill a larger or smaller hole with rounded 
or sharp corners may be obtained, and the 
guide is readily adjusted to fit this new 
size, which may vary between one-tenth 
and three inches in width. 

Square or angular holes are of the ut- 
most importance in many classes of work 
where metal parts are fitted together. 
Ordinarily round holes with riveted joints 
have been used, but there is always danger 
of these giving when under a constant 
strain, though this could never happen 
with a square fitting. We may say with- 
‘out fear of contradiction that the “ Radi- 
eal” drilling apparatus is one of the 
most important of recent inventions, and 
has solved a problem which had perplexed 
mechanical engineers for many years. 





An Air-ship Passenger Service 
for Germany 


GERMANY is soon to have an air-ship 
passenger service which will include twen- 
ty-seven towns in its aerial route. Finan- 
ciers and sporting-men of Berlin, Frank- 
fort, and Cassel recently organized the 
German Aerostations Company which has 
placed an order for seven Zeppelin air- 
ships, each to be designed for carrying 
ten passengers besides the crew. Nat- 
urally the fares will be on a high scale, 
for only a select few are expected to take 
advantage of the opportunity for a trip 
through the clouds. 

The schedule of this air-ship company 
gives three routes, each beginning at 
Friedrichshafen, with stops at Niirem- 
berg, Leipsic, Berlin, Dresden, Strassburg, 
Hamburg, and several other cities. There 
is a probability that one line will be ex- 
tended as far as Copenhagen. Special 
stations are to be erected at each stopping- 
place, so that there will be no difficulty 
in making a landing, no matter what the 
weather may be. Patents have already 
been taken out for an improved anchoring 
device. It is the intention of the com- 
pany to place its stations at the service 
of the German War Office to be used for 
government air-ships, and such an act 
will probably procure a subsidy for this 
new investment. 





The Automobile in Peking 


In Peking streets last year there ap- 
peared in use, for the first time, an auto- 
mobile whieh happened to be of French 
construction. Cars, of course, had oe- 
casionally been seen before in the Celestial 
eapital, but they were the machines em- 
ployed in international contests. That 
the automobile as a recognized means of 
locomotion has been adopted in Peking 
is all the more significant of modern prog- 
ress when it is remembered that the 
introduction of European vehicles into the 
Imperial City occurred but two and a half 
years ago. On the other hand, an Italian 
motorist has remarked on the indifference 
to the horseless machines shown by the 
Chinese, who saw in it nothing worth 
attention, “only an invention of men who 
to-morrow will invent something else.” 
Hence the air-ship, like the automobile, 
although in time it may come to ‘de a 
familiar objeet to Celestials, is hardly 
likely to awaken their enthusiasm. 

R. Hort-Lomax. 


The Selection of a Chauffeur 


THE heavier the chauffeur, the sooner 
the tires will have to be replaced. Few 
automobilists realize how greatly the wear 
upon the tires of a car depends upon the 
weight of the passengers carried, and that 
fifty or a hundred pounds more or less 
will make an appreciable difference. 

An English expert has accumulated 
data and statistics bearing upon the life 
of tires of motor-cars, and his tests show 
remarkable results. He concludes that the 
tires upon a six horse-power runabout 
should last a running distance of 7,000 
miles. With a 140-pound chauffeur this 
machine would cover only ‘6,426 miles 
without necessitating a change of tires, 
and with a man weighing 210 pounds the 
distance would be reduced to 6,173 miles. 
When we consider that on such a car the 
tire cost is about twenty dollars for every 
thousand miles, it will be seen that our 


heavy chauffeur adds approximately five | 


dollars more to the running expenses tl 
does the lighter man. pita nears 
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For Sale Everywhere 
W. A. TAYLOR & CO., 
Sole Agents, New York 





















Factory 
Rebuilt, Unexcelied 
in Construction, Finish 
and Durability. 


PARTICULARS ON REQUEST 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 
845 Broadway, New York 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


READ 


The Testing of Diana Mallory 
INVESTORS READ 


The Wall Street Journal 


$1 monthly; $12 yearly. Sample on request. 
DOW, JONES & CO., Publishers, 
4 Broad St., New York 


The Big Man 


in a Little Business 


@ There’s a little town in Texas—a county seat, with 150 inhabitants. It has one 
fair-sized store, a bank and the county court house. 

Tees store, the bank and the county each bought a Burroughs Adding and Listing 

achine. 

@ That illustration is given to show you that the big man in a little business, no matter 
what his surroundings, will avail himself of every opportunity to make that business grow 
to fit him and keep on growing with him. It’s safe to bet that that kind of progressive 
spirit will build business in that county, in that bank and that store. And it goes to 
show that no matter how small a business is, big men and big methods are bound to 
make it bigger. 

@_ No matter how small your business, or what its nature, 
whether you have only onebookkeeper or none, there’sa 


BURROUGHS 


(Nine out of every ten adding and listing machines sold are Burroughs) 


Adding and Listing Machine 


that will do your work, take the clerical details off your 


mind and give you a to concentrate on the 
business-getting-and-keeping end of your business. 


Try a Burroughs on Your Own Business—FREE 


(Lif then you find that you cam get along without it, 
send it back and we'll pay the charges ways. 
@.Our book, “A Better Day’s Work,” gives an inter- 
esting history of accounting from the beginning and con- 
tains many solutions you'll be glad to have in your 
library. And it’s sent with our compliments. 

@.We'll send you a Burroughs on trial if you'll ask for 
it. We'll demonstrate it, show you how to handle 
it, and how to apply it to your system. A\nd re- 
member you are under no obligation to buy or even rent. 
Give the Burroughs a fair, free trial—that's all we ask. 
Fill.out the coupon or write to-day, stating the size and 
nature of your business. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


17 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Mich. 
65 High Hotborn, London, W. C., England 


Because it is made from the pure 
juice of luscious grapes. Millions of 
the delicious flavor and bouquet of 
this one perfect vintage. 

CIGARETTES R 

“WESTOR’’ ** IMPORTED” 

Green Label. 40 cts. 
25 Cts. 15 cts. 

For Easi is East and West ts West, 

But NESTOR Ci s 

Saved On Any 

Make Of 


people find their tastes embodied in 
Sold Everywhere. 
“ROYAL NESTOR” 
Blue Label, 
175° 
2 3 y I. 
T y P e 






HE malt is nutritious; the hops 
of delicate fragrance; the brew- 
ing refined and distinctive; the 
bottling the “tie that binds.” 
123 YEARS 
1786 { DOING GOOD } 1909 
Hotels, Restaurants, Oyster Houses, and Dealers. 
©. H. EVANS & SONS, HUDSON, N. Y. 
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The most recent and complete book describing | 
the devastated portions of Sicily and Italy—by 
an American traveller and recognized authority | 


PICTURESQUE SICILY! 


By WILLIAM AGNEW PATON 


HIS recent book, of standard worth to the Mediterranean tourist, sudcenly | 
becomes a mine of interest to the general reader. The great disaster, in 
sweeping away beautiful Messina, other cities and territory in Sicily, and re. J 
moulding the classic Strait of Messina, leaves only books and pictures to tell 














MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


GERMAN PROFESSOR. “Ach! Zese English is crazy over ze cold baths!” 
—From ‘“‘ The Sketch.” 


: , MESSINA CATHEDRAL 
One of the 49 superb illustrations. 


their story. They will live, however, in the pages of Mr. Paton’s book, as | 

6é Th Wi 1 d? B 7 b I, W 9 beautiful as the historic land itself once was. The heart of the book is given | 
e or s est aoe ater up to this portion of Sicily, its classic legends, its history, people, cathedrals, | 

and modern life. The book is illustrated with full-page reproductions in sepia 


Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous “Richard’s Paor Al hk,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully b “ni i 1 > ; : 
and illustrated humorous hook, Sent for 0c. Address White Kock, Fativon Ble, ten Yors oe of forty Tne photographs which help Mr. Paton’s text to bring this lost land 
vividly before the reader. 


CH ALFONTE Crown 8vo. Cloth. 384 pages. Illustrated with 
$2.50 


49 photographs and a map of Sicily. 
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the piers and other attrac- HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK’ 


A Cl 6 C + , tions, when combined with : 
: Club Social the comfort. and elegance TWO. BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOL a 


a mixed-to-measure blend of Chalfonte, make a visit 


es fine old liquors aged to a to Atlantic City at this time bk EI W ; 
wonderful mellowness. most delightful. Write he ements of ealth Against . 
for reservations to THE S 


Once drink CLUB COCK- os Int ti | L a | h 
Pe at an Ae LEEDS COMPANY ernational Law ommonwealt 
the guess-work kind. again. Always Open On the Beach By GEO. B. DAVIS By HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD 
) Brigadter-General and Fudge-Advocate General, U.S.A 
Martini (gin base) and eee This is the most complete history in exist- 
Vankattan (whisky base) NEW AND REVISED EDITION ence of the great combination of brains and 
are the most popular. Get B E K M U D A an Seen ae capital which still remains the type and model 


a bottle from your dealer. “The Ideal Winter Resort.” Only 45 hours : R : of all trusts or monopolies. Mr. Lloyd has 
from New York by frequent steamers of Quebec A work sufficiently elementary in character traced the growth of this institution from its 
S.S. Co. (29 B’way, N. Y.).. Outdoor life, Yacht- to be within the reach of students, yet com- origin to its vast proportions now, when it 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. ing, Driving, Golf, Sea Bathing. Climate delight- + . fea 
ful throughout the Winter. ‘The well-known prehensive and of wide scope. It gives controls the trade of a continent, and is per- 


essential information in regard to the laws | A : ee 
PR | NCES SH OTE L governing the relations of nations, duties of aa eal eds Pegg seit and most dreade 
HOWE & TWOROGER, an, AMILTON, BERMUDA. diplomatic representatives, rights of citizens, 
alliances, etc. $3.00 Cloth, $2.50. Popular Edition, $1.00 


Read 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
THE TESTING OF — Fi 


Soar) Mane VOR: iE SONDON DIANA MALLORY |THE STORY OF A STREET. By Frederick Trevor Hill 
~The genuine story of Wall Street, from the time when Wilhelmus Kieft, the Dutch Governor of Ne¥ 
Amsterdam, roughly marked its direction with a cattle-guard of felled trees and brushwood, to the latest 
A new and better way, Remove core, period of its development. Wall Street in the days of the Dutch, Wail Street during the Revolution 


a e 
cane = Fy om the pest and ods 2 Wall Street in later times, as the centre of government, as the social centre, as the centre of finance—the 
a arape fruitand sugar to taste. Gives author traces all its strange transformations in his brilliant, allusive style, mingling humorous anecdote | 
or and adds grea with the historic narrative. It reads like a wonderful story. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, Net, $1.60 
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